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Commercial Curricula Construction* 





Albert Ernest Bullock 


Curriculum Construction 
in Metropolitan High Schools 


| SHALL attempt to describe curriculum 
construction in Los Angeles. 


The Los Angeles secondary schools consist 
of twenty-three junior high schools and 
thirty-two senior high schools. Several of the 
latter include both junior and senior high 
school. years, or in other words are six-year 
high schools. These fifty-five schools vary 
in size from less than 500 enrollment to more 
than 3000, and they are located in almost 
every type of community, including rural, 
industrial, harbor and beach districts, wealthy 
and middle-class suburban districts, business 
and semi-business districts, and outlying 
towns and cities. I cite this fact to explain in 
advance the reason of our rather flexible 
curriculum or, in other words, our fairly large 
number of electives. 

Before beginning my discussion proper, I 
wish to define five terms that are necessary to 
use in discussing curriculum construction. 
Each of these terms has acquired a technical 
meaning} and we should take care to use them 
in their latest accepted sense. The terms to 
which I refer are course, curriculum, program 
of studies, pupil schedule, and time or daily 
schedule. Better usage defines them as 
follows: 


Course (often called a subject) is a sys- 
tematic arrangement of material selected 
from a particular field of knowledge; for 
example, it is proper to speak of the book- 
keeping course or the economic geography 


*Reprinted by permission from ‘‘Symposium on Commercial Education,’’ Southern California 
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course, but we should not say the “‘commercial 
course.”’ 


Curriculum (plural, curricula or curricu- 
lums) is the orderly arrangement of courses 
for different pupils, through a number of 
years for the purpose of attaining a definite 
goal; for example, commercial curricula, 
which include the stenographic curriculum 
and salesmanship curriculum. 


Program of studies is the orderly arrange- 
ment of the entire list of activities in high 
schools. It includes all the curricula of the 
school. 


Pupil schedule is the particular collection 
of school activities engaging the attention of 
a given pupil during a single term or semester. 


Daily schedule or time schedule is the 
arrangement of school activities throughout 
the day. 

In Los Angeles, the program of studies is 
not arranged by any one person, but by a 
representative committee called the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Policy and Program of 
Studies.{ At present, this committee consists 
of sixteen members and is made up as follows: 
three assistant superintendents, one repre- 
sentative each from the Division of Psychol- 
ogy and the Division of Course of Study, the 
director of the junior college, five senior high 
school principals, three junior high school 
principals, and two senior high school vice- 
principals. While engaged in its work, the 
committee considers recommendations pre- 
sented to it by persons interested in and 
responsible for the different curricula and 
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courses, such as directors, supervisors, chair- 
men of committees, and others. Each year 
the committee makes such revisions and 
improvements in the program of studies as 
seem necessary or desirable, and then presents 
its work to the secondary principals at one of 
their regular meetings. The principals either 
accept or revise the report. They then send 
it to the superintendent, who, if he approves 
it, sends it to the Board of Education for 
official adoption. 


In making up the program of studies and 
atranging the different curricula, the com- 
mittee is bound by the graduation require- 
ments laid down by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and also by certain local regulations. 
Among the local regulations are the follow- 
ing: every pupil must take three years (30 
credits) of English above the ninth grade 
(this is really a state requirement); every 
pupil must take one year’s work (10 credits) 
in general science, agriculture, or biology in 
either the ninth or tenth grade; if a social 
study is not taken in the ninth grade, world 
history must be taken in the tenth grade; at 
least one semester’s work (5 credits) in some 
practical art must be taken above the eighth 
grade; at least one period a week for one 
semester (1 credit) must be devoted to art 
or art appreciation, and music or music 
appreciation. These local regulations are, 
as I have said before, in addition to the state 
requirements, such as one year (10 credits) of 
a laboratory science and one year (10 credits) 
of physical education, and are required of all 
pupils irrespective of the curricula they are 
following. In my opinion, they are all desir- 
able, and there still remains sufficient time 
in a commercial pupil’s schedule for enough 
commercial work, provided individual prin- 
cipals do not add other courses that the pupils 
in his particular school must take. Un- 
fortunately for commercial and other non- 
college preparatory pupils, this is sometimes 
done. 


I now come to the discussion of the com- 
mercial curricula proper. I shall mention 
only the commercial courses which appear 
in the curricula, and shall not comment 
further upon the general courses required of 
all pupils which I have already mentioned. 
Our commercial curricula consists of three 
separate divisions: bookkeeping, salesman- 
ship, and stenography. In the junior high 
school we offer only three commercial courses: 
penmanship, typewriting, and junior business 
training. Of these three, the equivalent of 
ten weeks of penmanship is required of 
everyone in the ninth grade, but some of our 
schools require the commercial pupils to 
take more penmanship in the ninth or tenth 
grade if they are not able to write reasonably 
well. Junior business training is required of 
all commercial pupils in the ninth grade, but 
if they go to senior high school without having 
taken it, they are not penalized in any way. 
Typewriting in the junior high school is an 
elective. 
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In discussing the commercial work in the 
senior high school, I shall mention first those 
commercial courses which are required of all 
commercial pupils. These courses are one 
year (10 credits) of bookkeeping, one year 
(10 credits) of typewriting, and one-half year 
(5 credits) of business correspondence. The 
bookkeeping and typewriting are usually 
taken in the tenth grade and the business 
correspondence in grade 12-B. There are also 
several subjects that we strongly recommend 
but do not require of all commercial pupils. 
These subjects are economic geography, sales- 
manship, business law, and business organiza- 
tion. Up to the present, economic geography 
has been offered in the tenth grade, business 
organization is offered in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade, and business law and business 
correspondence in the twelfth grade. 


In addition to the subjects mentioned, some 
of our schools give a semester of business 
mathematics in the eleventh or twelfth grade, 
and some teach machine bookkeeping and 
machine calculation. 


There now remains for me to discuss the 
major courses in each of the three special 
curricula. The bookkeeping curriculum pro- 
vides, in addition to the year of bookkeeping 
required of all, a second year of bookkeeping, 
and in two or three schools a third year of 
bookkeeping. The pupils in this curriculum 
are also given a year (10 credits) of business 
practice in the twelfth grade. 


The salesmanship curriculum offers, in 
addition to the semester of salesmanship 
already mentioned, two more years of sales- 
manship and advertising in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, and a year of store practice 
in the twelfth grade. 


The stenography curriculum offers, in 
addition to the year of typewriting already 
mentioned, a second year (5 credits) given in 
the eleventh grade. It also offers two years 
(20 credits) of shorthand beginning in the 
eleventh grade, and a year of stenographic 
office practice in the twelfth grade. A com- 
plete copy of these curricula will be included 
in this report. 


Commercial pupils who are graduated from 
any one of these three curricula, usually have 
no trouble in holding positions for which 
their curriculum prepares them. 


Commercial Curricula 


A. Bookkeeping 
B. Salesmanship 
C. Stenography 
MAJORS: Bookkeeping, salesmanship, or 
stenography. 
Preparatory to commercial pursuits, par- 


ticularly bookkeeping, salesmanship, and 
secretarial positions. 


At least 60 credits must be in upper-grade 
subjects. 
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A. Bookkeeping Curriculum 
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C. Stenography Curriculum 





10th Year 10th Year 
Credits Credits 
. Health and Physical Education. . 23 1. Health and Physical Education..... 23 
. English. . 10 2. English. . 10 
Modern World. History, Biology, < or 3. Modern World History, Biology, or 
Agriculture. . : 10 Agriculture... .... 10 
Bookkeeping. . 10 4. Bookkeeping. . . 10 
; &. Typewriting (40 weeks)... 5 5. a. Typewriting (40 weeks)... ee 5 
b. Economic Geography, Salesman- b. Economic Geography, Salesman- 
ship, or Elective (20 weeks) . 5 ship, or Elective (20 weeks) .... .. 5 
11th Year 11th Year 
1 
-. Health and Physica] Education. . 23 - — Physical Education. .... = 
. English. . Pores 10 . 
U. oe History and Civics... . 10 = U. S. History ar and Civics... . - 
- Bookkeeping. - ” 5. a. Typewritin (40 weeks). ieee 5 
- Laboratory Science Gf n not taken in b. pene Gressiestion or Elective 
tenth year) or Elective. . ; 10 (20 weeks)... .... ; 5 
12th Year 12th Year 
. Health and Physical Education 24 1. Health and Physical Education..... 23 
a. Business Correspondence. . 5 2. a. Business Correspondence... .... 5 
b. Business Law or Elective. 5 b. Practical Art (if not taken pre- 
a. Business Organization or Elective 5 viously), Business Law, or Elec- 
b. Practical Art (if not taken nae tive. 5 
viously) or Elective. . 5 3. Laboratory Science ‘(if not taken in 
a. Economics or Elective . 5 tenth or eleventh year) or Elective... 10 
SO ere 5 4. Shorthand . Leigh, ae 
. Business Practice. .. 10 3. Stenographic ‘Office Practice. ics a 
B. Salesmanship Curriculum Commercial Curriculum 
anh Hens of the Small High School 
. Health and Physical Education .... 23 No doubt 
> . eee 10 many of you 
. Modern World History, Biology, « or are familiar 
Agriculture. . 10 with the ar- 
-. Bookkeeping. . 10 ticle, ‘‘Who 
. a. Typewriting (40 weeks). , 5 Makes 
b. Economic Geography, Salesman- Teachers 
ship, or Elective (20 weeks). .. ’ Cranky ?’’ 
which ap- 
peared in a 
11th Year recent num- 
. Health and Physical Education..... $ = Pr, » 
. English. . sie Soke 10 vad > 
Work. You 
. Wome History and Civics. 10 oi « 
. Salesmanship and Advertising... 10 heres oor el 
. Laboratory Science (if not taken in ahs ae 
tenth year) or Elective. . a eith the 
story of one 
12th Year Alfred Higgins of the first 
public 
. Health and Physical Education..... 23 schools in America for subnormal children. 
. a. Business Correspondence. . 5 After two years of the work, the teacher 
b. Business Law or Elective. 5 expressed to the superintendent the fear that 
. a. Business Organization or Elective 5 the school was costing too much. The super- 
b. Practical Art (if not taken pre- intendent replied: ‘I know we are spending 
viously) or Elective. . : too much, but the public doesn’t know it, and 
. Salesmanship and Advertising . 10 that school is a fine thing for me to talk about 
. Store Practice. . 10 before the National Education Association.”’ 
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The writer goes on to show that we are 
teaching many things because the so-called 
educational leaders find them fine things to 
talk about. Commercial education, since it 
has been introduced into the public schools, 
has not been free from these experiments. 
However, in the make-up of a curricula for 
the commercial department, there is no 
place for fads and fancies. The work of the 
commercial department has to stand the 
crucial test of efficient performance when the 
pupils leave our classes. 


To quote from Koos: “A curriculum is the 
arrangement of courses or subjects taken by 
a pupil during his progress through school. 
It is a schematic arrangement of courses 
designed to 1neet the needs of some particular 
group. Every curriculum should be defensible 
from the standpoint of having some well- 
defined and justifiable purpose.” 


It is clear, therefore, that in the preparation 
of any curriculum, the first question to be 
considered is the objective at which the 
course is aiming. To meet the state require- 
ments for graduation from a California High 
School, the pupil must have the following 
basic credits: 


eee 
Units of U. S. History and Civics, upper 
Eee rr ered me 
Units of Laboratory Science.......... 1 
Hours Weekly of Physical Training.... 2 


If college entrance is sought, there must be 
added algebra, plane geometry, and two units 
of foreign language, making in all nine re- 
quired units out of a total of sixteen required 
for graduation. To these nine there are 
frequently other requirements imposed by 
the local school. It is evident that in forming 
a commercial curriculurn, it must be built 
around these require:nents. 


In order to build a curriculum for any 
school, it will be necessary to know something 
of the needs of the community, and these 
needs differ with the character of the activities 
that may be carried on. In considering the 
curriculum of the small school, I have in 
mind a school of under 800 enrollment. Such 
a school would probably be located in a com- 
munity of ten to twelve thousand people. In 
a community of this size it is unlikely that 
there would be large-scale production. If 
there were factories, they would be small. 
The stores would be such as would be man- 
aged largely by the owners, their families, 
and friends, with perhaps one girl in the 
office. There would be one to four small 
banks employing four to ten people in each. 
In the community where I live there is one 
chief industry—the production and marketing 
of citrus fruits. There are a number of pack- 
ing houses employing throughout the year 
one office worker, with help during the busy 
season. 

I think the community I have described is 
typical of small communities in Southern 
California. Now to come to the other side— 
the pupils under our care. When many of 
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them are asked, “Why are you studying 
bookkeeping?” the answer is “To be able to 
keep my own accounts.” In the study of 
shorthand, the answer would more frequently 
be “In order to get a job.”” Typing may be 
taken for general use and for use in college. 
The demands of the patrons of the school 
emphasize the need of certain fundamental 
things in which they would like the pupils 
to be proficient after leaving school. Among 
the first of them is arithmetic. There is no 
subject for which there seems to be a greater 
demand than plain arithmetic. Another is 
the ability to write legibly and to spell 
correctly. One patron criticized the school 
because it did not teach the pupil to write a 
letter. It would appear from this that in 
forming a curriculum we should provide for 
such fundamental studies as arithmetic and 
penmanship. 


The machine has not superseded the brains 
in arithmetical calculations, nor has the type- 
writer superseded the pen. Since the pupils, 
many of them at least, will not be employed 
by others, but will be ranchers, smal! store 
keepers, or will follow some occupation where 
the business will be their own, a study of 
general business science would be very 
desirable. . 


Since the income tax law requires that 
accounts be kept, bookkeeping should be put 
in the commercial curriculum of the small 
school. Aside from its use to the bookkeeper, 
bookkeeping is one of the basic studies of the 
commercial department. Enough of this 
subject should be given to teach the pupil to 
do constructive work and to open and formu- 
late such accounts as he may need in his own 
business. 

Commercial law, business English, com- 
mercial geography, and business economics 
might be introduced for reasons which need 
no explanation. For advanced pupils, there 
is no subject that yields more satisfaction 
than office practice. The use of office appli- 
ances and various machines gives a knowledge 
and inspires a confidence that can be acquired 
in no other way. 


The order in which the subjects I have 
mentioned should be offered will vary with 
different schools. If business science, pen- 
manship, and arithmetic are offered, these 
subjects will help in the study of bookkeeping 
and advanced commercial subjects. Short- 
hand can well be deferred until the last two 
years, as it should be used as soon as pro- 
ficiency is acquired. 

If the course in shorthand is to be secre- 
tarial in its trend, as it usually is, the pupil 
should be given instruction in arranging 
letters on the sheet, in addition to the taking 
of shorthand notes and their transcription. 
Of course, punctuation and spelling are 
always included. It is my feeling that spelling 
is best taught in connection with shorthand 
where it is used, rather than in a formal 
spelling class where it is not put into practical 

(Concluded on page 234) 
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A Critical Study on Methods of 
Approach in Bookkeeping 


ee 

a as a term in bookkeeping 
has become so widely used, and its meaning, 
in the minds of many teachers of 
the subject, has so wide a variance, 
that it would perhaps be well for 
the purpose of our discussion to 
state plainly our conception of 
the term. 

Whether we use the term “ap- 
proach” or “‘method,”’ we should 
assume that the device with which 
we successfully picture to the 
student the essentials of the book- 
keeping processes, is to be con- 
tinuous. Then our “approach” 
becomes at oftce a part of peda- 
gogical presentation, and the 
problem of “method” or “ap- 
proach”’ becomes one of presenta- 
tion of subject matter. 


Serious consideration should be given to the 
approach—presentation—in teaching book- 
keeping only after it has been definitely deter- 
mined, for the particular curriculum, just 
what the content of the subject should 
include. One of the principles of the curricu- 
lum making—‘“The content should be so 
organized that it will be of maximum value 
to the extent to which the students pursue 
it,’ should serve as a guide. Another factor 
which should be used as a guide is the demand 
of business itself. As President Lowell of 
Harvard once said, ““Business has become the 
oldest of the arts and the newest of the pro- 
fessions.” Business changes constantly; to 
meet the demands, the content of the book- 
keeping course in high schools must change. 
Business leaders are in accord, when asked 
their opinion of commercial education. They 
all say a forinal knowledge of bookkeeping and 
allied subjects is the best preparation. Many 
have said, “Educate in bookkeeping from the 
executive’s standpoint.” 


While the high schools are not pri.aarily 
interested in turning out executives, the 
present trend in bookkeeping curriculums is 
away from the purely vocational aspect. An 
attempt is made to give the student a better 
appreciation of the subject from the stand- 
point of the business man, and to have him 
understand the true function of bookkeeping 
as a tool of management and not as an end in 
itself. 


Again we turn to our problem of “ap- 
proach.” Where should we place emphasis 





by L. Fred King 
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in the beginning of the high school course to 
enable the student to get a more complete 
picture of this function of busi- 
ness? Shall we follow a natural 
sequence or logical method, as in 
the business office, and present 
the bookkeeping cycle; i.e., trans- 
actions, forms and papers, analyz- 
ing and recording in the journal, 
ledger and posting, and finally 
statements—or shall we pursue 
some reasoned approach, based on 
sound teaching principles? The 
evidence seems all in favor of the 
latter. As psychologists have 
experimented with teaching, the 
results of those experiments have 
come more and more to occupy a 
prominent place in the field of 
bookkeeping instruction. 

Most commercial educators agree that the 
differences in approaches have a_ strong 
significance in the learning of bookkeeping. 
However, among other important factors 
having direct bearing upon the learning 
process are differences in abilities of the 
teachers, intelligence and specific abilities of 
the students, maturity of the students, 
intensity of the vocational interest, and the 
scope of previous instruction in such related 
subjects as commercial arithmetic and com- 
mercial law. J. O. Malott, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., says: “The state- 
ment is probably true that the accounting 
approaches to bookkeeping are much more 
effective for pupils with high intelligence than 
for pupils with low intelligence.” 


There are at present only four remaining 
approaches to bookkeeping in general use— 
“journal,” “‘account” (or ledger), ‘‘business 
equation,” and “‘balance sheet.”” The “‘jour- 
nal’ and the “account”? approaches, with in- 
numerable combinations of one or both, served 
their purposes very well. There was need fora 
change, however, and just as many educators 
argued the advantages of the “‘account”’ over 
the ‘‘journal” method, so at present we believe 
the more modern methods to be correct. 
“Business equation” and “balance sheet’’ 
approaches are the prevailing forms now used. 


The Journal Approach 


The “journal” method of approach had its 
beginning with the demands placed upon the 
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business school. Prior to its inception book- 
keeping and its necessary records had been 
taught by itinerant penmen through the use 
of manuals prepared by themselves. Apply- 
ing the now more or less obsolete method of 
learning by rules, the “journal’? approach 
was evolved from this system, if it could 
indeed be called a system. 


Professor Cradit, of the Northeastern 
Oklahoma State Teachers College, in a recent 
article in ‘““The Balance Sheet,’’* says, ““No 
one will deny that the ‘journal’ method is 
simple to present; that there are equal debits 
for equal credits; that each transaction is 
recorded as a unit. ... All of these advantages 
are present. But when analyzed are they 
really advantages? Do they help the student 
to understand present-day bookkeeping? 
Eventually, yes. But only in the same manner 
that learning the alphabet taught one to 
read.” The “journal” approach requires 
memorizing many rules; it emphasizes the 
mechanical aspect of bookkeeping; and al- 
though it is inductive, it requires repetition 
based on habit-formation rather than on 
reasoning. 


Every instructor of bookkeeping in the 
high school will admit that the journal does 
at least occupy an important place in the 
program of bookkeeping, but will readily 
admit also that the ledger is far more im- 
portant when it comes to classification of 
accounts and securing information for the 
fiscal statements. 


There can be no question that the learning 
process should be one continuous whole. Yet, 
when we introduce the subject of bookkeeping 
through the medium of the “journal’’ ap- 
proach we are reversing this procedure—first 
teaching, then unteaching; and the students 
are learning, then unlearning. This statement 
is of course qualified. We are assuming that 
we are teaching bookkeeping, not to train 
students to enter the accounting profession, 
but to train them to use bookkeeping as a tool 
of management. 


The Account Approach 


Just as the “journal” method grew out of 
the old “‘manuals”’ so the “‘account”’ method 
also had its beginning, brought about by 
increased demands of the business world. 
It was an improvement over the “journal’’ 
method of approach. It too is simple in 
presentation and desirable for individual 
work. In fact, practically every reason given 
for the “‘journal’’ method of approach could 
well be applied to the “account” method. 

Its disadvantages are, however, numerous. 
Like the “‘journal’”’ approach, it requires the 
learning of many rules and introduces many 
strange terms to the beginner. It is also 
mechanical in aspect, and develops reasoning 
only slightly more than does the “journal’”’ 
style of approach. The only reason for its 
use in place of the “journal”? approach is 





*February, 1931, issue, p. 178. 


that it places more emphasis on the effect of 
the entries upon the proprietorship and is 
desirable for individual work. But is this 
enough? Perhaps, for the business school, 
but surely not for the high school. 


The deinand of business again caine to the 
fore. Whenever a man wanted facts concern- 
ing his business he referred to his ledger. The 
“account” approach was emphasized because 
of this fact. 


Here again business educators erred. And 
the mistake was the indirect result of im- 
proper conceptions of the real purposes of the 
high school bookkeeping course. Those who 
advocate the early introduction of the journal 
and the account forms belong to the socio- 
logical school which bases its method of 
teaching on the activities of adults engaged 
in the accounting profession. It is their 
contention that the bookkeeping course is 
worthless unless it prepares students for this 
profession and, since less than 9% of the 
high school students go into this work, the 
MISAPPLICATION IS READILY AP- 
PARENT. While it is true that less than 9% 
of the high school students go into bookkeep- 
ing positions, a much higher percentage 
secure positions directly related to book- 
keeping. It is difficult to conceive of any 
business position, or of any position, in fact, 
in which a knowledge of bookkeeping would 
not be helpful. The journal and account 
methods place emphasis upon form and 
almost completely ignore the principles link- 
ing the form with the purpose the subject is 
to serve. If bookkeeping is taught with an 
approach in mind that will serve to introduce 
the work to the average student in a manner 
that will enable him to put into practical 
application—whether in a bookkeeping posi- 
tion or not—some of the principles that he has 
learned, he is able to reason beyond the 
mechanical factors in any given problem. 


The Balance Sheet Approach 


Introduction to the study of bookkeeping 
through the “balance sheet”? approach is a 
comparatively new method. The use of this 
approach does not assume that the student 
will become familiar with the “statement of 
conditions” as such. The Balance Sheet is 
simply used to acquaint the student with the 
fundamental elements—assets, liabilities, and 
capital, concerning which he is to make certain 
entries. This introduction will serve to show 
the student what information is required by 
all business men. 

Under the “balance sheet” method of 
approach, the weakness mentioned in con- 
nection with the “journal” and “account” 
approaches is eliminated; i.e., lack of under- 
standing principles. The student is taught to 
analyze business transactions in relation to 
the fundamental elements. Training in 
analytic reasoning is therefore produced, and 
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initiative is developed. Rules are not needed 
and forms are only a means to an end. 


Professor Cradit says, ‘““The advantages of 
the ‘balance sheet’ approach outnumber those 
of the ‘journal’ approach two to one, and 
those of the ‘account’ approach, one and one- 
half to one.” ° 


The “balance sheet” approach is deductive 
in character and some hold this is opposed to 
sound pedagogical principles. There are, 
however, many exponents of the deductive 
theory and when one considers that this 
method (balance sheet) is used in most 
universities and in many teacher training 
institutions, all arguments against it lose 
weight. 

The “balance sheet” approach places 
emphasis and focuses the attention of the 
student on the Balance Sheet, which is the 
ultimate goal or finished product. This 
approach gives a much better insight into the 
funiamental principles underlying the art 
of kceping records; it pictures the necessity 
for RECORDING THE RESULTS OF 
BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS. 


Critics c* this method assert that progress 
is slow in tl.c beginning. The ease, however, 
with which more advanced principles are 
understood by the class justifies the amount of 
time required to present the beginning prin- 
ciples. 

An author of one of the better-known 
secondary school texts says, “Having laid the 
foundation, proceed with the development of 
a simple balance sheet equation. A Balance 
Sheet should be constructed rather than a 
complete Balance Sheet analyzed. Show how 
the Balance Sheet should be drawn into 
existence.’”? This is where the critics of the 
balance sheet idea see rooin for argument. 
But, as we said in the beginning, many other 
factors determine the success or failure of the 
method—differences in abilities of the 
teachers, intelligence of the students, matur- 
ity of the students, and scope of previous 
instruction. It will readily be seen that the 
success of the “balance sheet’? method 
depends upon the skillfulness of the teacher 
and the background of the student. Again, 
we must consider surrounding conditions 
before we state that this method is the best 
for high school teaching. 


The Business Equation Approach 


The “business equation” approach is, 
strictly speaking, a method all of its own, but 
in reality it is a careful adaptation of the 
“balance sheet”? method. 


It can readily be seen that the equation— 
Assets equal Liabilities plus Proprietorship— 
is really a simplified version of the Balance 
Sheet. In other words, the “equation” 
approach begins with things owned and things 
owed; whereas the “balance sheet”? method 
introduces technical terms and thus requires 
a longer time for presentation. According to 
many teachers, only more mature minds are 


capable of grasping a complete understanding 
fo the “‘balance sheet”’ presentation. 

With the “equation” approach, it is un- 
necessary to build a background for the 
student. It operates on the theory that 
records are of no value unless they can be 
proved. It teaches that for any change in one 
element owned there must be a change in 
ownership or a change in another element— 
asset. 


This method is inductive, providing gradual 
progress from the known to the unknown and 
properly classifying all steps of the work in 
terms of the student’s background. The 
student discovers that business transactions 
may affect some of the various elements of the 
equation on either side without disturbing 
the equality of the two sides. 


This method of approach presents the 
subject from the standpoint of the business 
man and develops ability to reason. The 
effects of transactions are readily seen, and 
principles are stressed. 


As before stated, there is a wide difference 
of opinion as to where the “equation” ap- 
proach leaves off, and the “balance sheet” 
approach begins. In fact, many successful 
teachers of bookkeeping in high school could 
not distinguish, if they were called upon to do 
so, between the two forms of approach. 


One of the principal reasons for differences 
of opinion on the “equation” approach as 
presented in its most modern form is that 
after introduction of the fundamental equa- 
tion, the pupil is taught to apply the principles 
of recording transactions through journaliz- 
ing, posting, and the trial balance. This some- 
times causes instructors to refer to this 
method as the “journal” approach. In a 
strictly “balance sheet”? approach, the Bal- 
ance Sheet and the Profit and Loss Statement 
are developed immediately after the equation 
is introduced. However, in developing the 
fundamental equation in the purely “‘equa- 
tion” form of approach, the Balance Sheet 
and the Profit and Loss Statement are pre- 
sented in a simplified form, leaving off a part 
of the more technical bookkeeping termin- 
ology. 


As a matter of fact, the Balance Sheet, the 
Profit and Loss Statement, and the accounts 
are all related to the equation. Either the 
balance sheet or the account may be intro- 
duced following the development of the 
equation. 


One of the most popular high school book- 
keeping texts has presented this material in 
the following manner: the equation, the 
journal, the account forms, then the state- 
ments.: This presentation enables the teacher 
to present a debit and credit theory based 
upon the fundamental equation, and the 
student is caused to reason instead of to 
memorize rules to be used as a guide in the 
journalizing process. 


Summing up our criticisms of the various 
(Concluded on page 227) 
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A Social Science Attitude 


in the Teaching of Commercial Law 


+ we hear 
the statement that education 
has been living on tradition. Its 
objectives, ideals, and methods 
were determined in a remote 
past. Recent agitation in educa- 
tion is due, in part, to the social 
changes that have taken place. 
These changes have been in the 
direction of breaking down the 
barriers that have existed be- 
tween cultural and, what at 
times is called, vocational edu- 
cation. 


Traditionally, education was 
supposed to be education for its 
own sake and was divorced from 
life activities. Today the atti- 
tude is changed to education FOR life 
activities. 


In spite of the adjustments that have taken 
place, there is still much to be desired. A 
change in subject matter is not enough. 
Unless there is a change in attitude and 
methods, we shall not get very far from the 
traditional paths. 


In approaching the desired changes one 
must consider the function of education in 
our society—a democratic society. This is a 
large assignment. However, I presume there 
is more or less agreement, at least among 
leaders in education, that we are committed 
to the democratic ideal in education. At 
least there is some evidence that this is true, 
from the large number of professional courses 
offered in our colleges and universities on 
this general phase of education. 


We might ask ourselves the question: What 
is the most distinctive thing about our 
American system of Education? Is it I. Q’s? 
Is it testing and measurement? Is it super- 
vision? Is it methods? No. The answer is: 
The American Public High School System. 
In no other country is the public high school 
open to boys and girls on equal terms as it is 
in the United States. 


The questions might also be asked: Why 
is the American public willing to invest such 
large sums in the public high school? Is it not 
to extend the influence of the school as an 
institution set up to serve society—-to raise 
the educational level of society—to build up 
an intelligent society so that the interests 
of the group may be promoted—to train 
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young people to take their 
place in a cooperating society? 

What does all this have to do 
with commercial law? From 
my point of view it has much 
to do with it. If the public 
high school is to serve society 
in the way suggested it must 
provide training which will 
reflect a social attitude. Com- 
mercial law is one of the oldest 
of social science studies, yet it 
is my feeling that the subject 
has not been taught generally 
in a way which reflects this 
attitude. The subject has 
many technical and specific 
characteristics. It has been 
my observation that these have been empha- 
sized and that the social implications have 
been neglected. 


The chief purpose of this paper is to suggest 
that the teaching of commercial law should 
be brought in harmony with the fundamental 
objectives of the American High School, 
which are social objectives. 


The questions might be asked: Should 
commercial law be offered on the secondary 
school level? What should be the objectives 
or purpose of the course? These questions 
must be answered in terms of values and 
desirable outcomes. 


I believe that every subject included in 
the high school curriculum should be justified 
on the basis of definite values—on the basis 
of the contribution it may make to the social 
purposes of the curriculum of the American 
High School. 

A curriculum is not just a lot of subjects 
thrown together in some fashion—it is a 
combination of separate elements organized 
according to a definite plan intended to 
achieve a definite educational objective. 


Not all school administrators are agreed 
that law should be offered in the commercial 
curriculum, but I submit the proposition that 
commercial law has definite educational and 
social values and should be a part of the 
commercial curriculum. On this general 
statement there is probably no lack of agree- 
ment but in the interpretation of the state- 
ment there may be differences of opinion. To 
one teacher these values may mean one thing 
and to another teacher they may mean 
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entirely different things. Some teachers 
think of commercial law purely in terms of 
its vocational value while others emphasize 
its social values. Probably one reason for this 
first attitude is that the subject is lined up 
with a program of more or less specific train- 
ing for fairly definite business occupations. 


If we examine the subject of commercial 
law carefully and thoughtfully in terms of 
educational purposes, we shall find it possesses 
values in addition to those generally con- 
sidered vocational, some of which are prob- 
ably more important to the student because 
they will be retained longer and will function 
long after the technical training has dis- 
appeared from the pupil’s immediate skills. 
It might be compared to the oft-repeated 
answer to the question: What is the value of 
a college education? The value must be 
found in the things one has left after he has 
forgotten all that he has learned. In the 
teaching of commercial law, some of these 
values will consist of a better attitude toward 
law and law enforcement, an awareness of a 
business problem, greater care in the signing 
of business papers, guarding against the 
influence of unscrupulous legal advice, and 
a knowledge that law is not a device to mete 
out revenge, but a device for mutual benefit 
and protection. 


Therefore, one of my purposes is to bring 
to your attention some of these values and 
to offer some suggestions for working them 
into the classroom procedure. Just for pur- 
poses of organization these values may be 
set up under three headings: (a) vocational 
values, (b) disciplinary values, and (c) social 
and cultural values. This classification is 
purely arbitrary and is made simply for 
purposes of discussion. No attempt is made 
to classify material under these headings 
because the same material may contribute 
to one or all of these values. 


VOCATIONAL VALUES: The term “‘Vo- 
cational,’ as here used, refers to the subject 
matter which may be used or applied directly 
or indirectly in some specific business situa- 
tion. This meaning includes all those specific 
rules and principles of law which the pupil 
will find helpful in solving business probleins 
or in deciding points of business procedure 
in his daily business activities. Just how far 
a pupil should be taught to rely upon his own 
knowledge of legal principles, in applying 
them to business problems, is problematical. 

An even larger and more important voca- 
tional quality is that intangible quality of 
making the student alert, ready, observant, 
or aware of situations which might involve 
legal difficulties—the ability to consider the 
facts of given problems or situations, and the 
ability to recognize the elements of risk and 
danger, or rights that must be protected. 

This function of the course carries great 
values for the future business man and will 
operate long after the technical principles of 
law are forgot. It is this training that makes 


the pupil realize the importance of the situa- 
tion. It develops the ability to determine 
when expert legal advice is essential, and the 
ability to guard against questionable legal 
services. 


DISCIPLINARY VALUES: Dr. Kahn, in 
his book on methods in commercial education 
states: “Irrespective of whether the powers 
gained from the study of law are transferable 
to other subjects, it is nevertheless true that 
the aim of the teacher to give the student 
power to reason about law, rather than 
information about it, will influence and direct 
the instructor’s course in the presentation 
of the subject.””. Mastering a mass of rules 
and principles is not the major objective. 


It follows therefore that one aim of the 
instructor should be to develop the power to 
reason about law, the ability to apply the 
principles of law to various situations, and 
the ability to find the law on a subject when 
it is needed. 


To arrive at a correct solution of a legal 
problem, the pupil must do more than sepa- 
rate the essential from the non-essential 
facts. After the proposition has been pre- 
sented, the pupil must analyze it and draw a 
conclusion. He must think clearly and logi- 
cally, or his conclusion will probably be 
faulty. The mental training required is one 
of the major values to the pupil. 


For training in logical thinking the study 
of law may well occupy a place near the front. 
The development of reasoning power is 
accomplished most efficiently through the 
handling of cases. Here the student analyzes 
the situation and draws conclusions from his 
knowledge of principles of law. Rather than 
to master facts about law, it is the power to 
analyze and make comparisons that is of 
primary value. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL VALUES: 
Any subject which will give a student a 
broader view of life and an understanding or 
appreciation of business and social relation- 
ships has a very high cultural value. From 
this point of view, commercial law might well 
occupy a place of importance if the instructor 
is aware of these possibilities and presents the 
subject in the proper way. 


Society is becoming more and more com- 
plex. The need for social and business 
cooperation is more and more essential. Our 
economic structure is one great cooperative 
plan. One industry cannot long remain 
successful without reflecting this success in 
other related lines nor can it long remain 
unsuccessful without drawing others along 
with it. An understanding of some of these 
features of business life is well illustrated in 
certain topics in commercial law. The appli- 
cation of the principles of contracts is inter- 
woven into the organization and operation 
of our modern economic society. This society 
is engaged in the production of wealth to be 
exchanged for other types of wealth. These 
exchanges bring into existence the formation 
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and operation of contract rights and obliga- 
tions. 


There are many other topics which illus- 
trate our economic society at work, such as, 
agency, insurance, and negotiable instru- 
ments. In fact, nearly all topics may be tied 
up with the business world from the social 
point of view. It is my observation, however, 
that the subject has not been presented in 
this way nor has it received the emphasis it 
should receive in the public high school to aid 
in fulfilling the social objective of the school. 


ESSENTIAL OF SUCCESSFUL TEACH- 
ING: There is an old saying that, ‘““One must 
be sold on his subject before he can teach it 
well.”” Success in teaching commercial law 
is based very largely on the instructor’s 
interest and faith in the subject plus the 
ability to develop within students the same 
interest and faith. This is one subject wherein 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. To 
develop the proper interest in the subject 
one must have a broad background in the 
related fields of history and government. 
I cannot imagine how a teacher can build up 
enthusiasm for any subject until he has made 
a thorough study of it. One cannot become 
enthusiastic until he has read beyond the 
pages of the text he is using. His breadth of 
reading will determine his attitude toward 
the subject. I therefore place ‘teacher 
attitude” as the first important essential to 
successful teaching of law. 


METHODS OF APPROACH: One of the 
surest ways to create an active interest in 
law is to introduce the subject from the social 
point of view by tracing the development of 
law as a part of the development of civiliza- 
tion and by a study of law in its relation to 
the social order. Law is merely one means of 
social control which may be enforced by 
public officers. 


Objectives and teacher-attitude will deter- 
mine an instructor’s methods of approach to 
topics; they illustrate his point of view re- 
garding a topic or a subject. If he has the 
vocational objective he will teach topics from 
this angle. He will teach the detailed rules 
and principles of a topic like “Agency” with 
great thoroughness, as a book topic that must 
be mastered with little or no relation to life 
activities. 


On the other hand the teacher who has 
the social science attitude and interest in the 
subject will be more concerned with the 
operation of principles of agency at work in 
life activities. He will appreciate his oppor- 
tunity and introduce the subject as a social 
necessity and point out, from close-at-hand 
illustrations, the functioning of agency rela- 
tionships and lead the pupils to understand 
the importance of such relationships in our 
business and social structure. With such a 
background the rules and principles can be 
presented with a better understanding of their 
meaning, importance, and application. 


Insurance is another topic of great social 
importance. The vocationally-minded in- 
structor will require a mastery of the defini- 
tion of insurance and of the various classifica- 
tions plus the rules and principles. The 
instructor with the social objective will 
develop insurance as a social institution with 
many of its social implications; he will 
develop the function and operation of the 
principles of insurance and will then lead into 
a few of the more specialized rules, keeping 
foremost at all times its social and functional 
aspects. 


THE RELATION OF GOVERNMENT 
TO BUSINESS: Just what do we mean by 
the relation of government to business and 
why should this relationship be considered 
in a commercial law course? 


Business and government are closely 
related, in fact they are inseparable. Good 
government is essential to good business. The 
operations of business reach the home life 
of every citizen. Government exercises 
authority over business by means of laws as 
a method of social control. 


It is difficult to mention a single major 
activity that is not regulated in some way by 
a commission or board that is responsible to 
governmental authority. When I first began 
teaching this subject I did not place much 
importance on a study of the machinery of 
government nor the services rendered by the 
government in the interests of society, but 
the longer I play with the subject the more I 
feel that it is important that this phase of the 
subject be given attention—it is one means 
of emphasizing the social importance of the 
subject and of contributing to the cultural— 
the lasting values. 


An understanding of the law as found in 
our national constitution, as enacted by our 
legislative bodies, or as announced in court 
decisions, and an appreciation of the function 
of our judicial system are essential to a vision 
of the services rendered to society by our 
government. 


Let us examine some of the major controls 
exercised by the government over business. 
Commerce is regulated by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission or by the Public 
Service Commission of the state. The 
Federal Trade Commission checks the prac- 
tices and procedures of business enterprises. 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts regulate 
certain conditions of employment. Corpora- 
tion laws regulate the formation and opera- 
tion of corporate organizations. The state 
regulates or supervises state banks and 
insurance companies. The state prescribes 
rules for such professional fields as law, 
medicine, and dentistry. 


We might ask the question: What is the 
object of this regulation? It is simply a 
matter of service and protection to society. 
I often wonder if our students recognize and 
appreciate this service. I also often wonder if 
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the subject is taught in such a way that this 
point is emphasized. 

It is by judicial announcement of the courts 
that legislative enactments are given standing 
and business difficulties settled. Most of 
these decisions have an interesting history 
and setting, all of which are useful in under- 
standing the law principles applied in arriving 
at the decisions. 


A CHANGE IN EMPHASIS: We might 
ask: How will the suggested changes affect 
the course? A change in attitude in the teach- 
ing of commercial Jaw involves some modifi- 
cation in the emphasis on many topics and 
greater care in the selection of topics. It 
does not 1nean that we must throw our present 
content aside, but it does mean a change in 
methods, objectives, and procedures. 

I maintain that too frequently we teach 
and drill on many topics that are too techni- 
cal, or the distinctions are too fine for high 
school pupils to comprehend or use safely. 
Certain points of law have rather rare appli- 
cation in business life and they do not have 
important social values. Too frequently we 
take the lawyer’s attitude on legal technique 
or fine distinctions and I know of no surer 
way to ruin the law course than to fall into 
that rut. It is not a course on legal technique 
but rather a course in business and social 
conduct. 


TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
SUBJECT MATTER: One of the most im- 
portant teacher responsibilities is the selection 
of appropriate subject matter. There is 
plenty of evidence that this task is not par- 
ticularly well done. (If you doubt my state- 
ment, put it to a test. If you are a depart- 
ment head, ask each of your commercial 
arithmetic teachers to outline what he or she 
considers the ideal one-year course in this 
subject. If there is general agreement it will 
be the exception.) Teachers of all subjects 
should possess the ability to distinguish 
between important and unimportant ma- 
terial. Not all topics have equal value to 
pupils. Teachers should be able to select and 
emphasize the important, and drop or give 
less attention to the less important material. 


You are probably asking: Just what topics 
should be dropped or should receive less 
attention? I suggest a few: 

1. Contracts—divisible and indivisible. 

2. Legal tender money—specific kinds. 

3. Certain sections of the Statute of Frauds. 

a. Two sections are reasonably im- 
portant: 
1. Contracts covering more than one 
year of time. 
2. Contracts for the sale of land. 
b. Three sections do not have wide 
application: 
1. Contracts made in consideration 
of marriage. 


2. To hold one for the debts of 
another. 


3. To hold an administrator. 
Suitable illustrations are rather 
few and the opportunity for appli- 
cation within the range of their 
experience is rare. 


4. All the fine rules for Mistake in Realty 
of Consent 


a. Six rules or more for Mistake—no 
one can remember them long or use 
them safely. 


The important thing about a topic of this 
kind is to give consideration to the effect of 
a mistake on the contract and the parties 
rather than to try to classify it according toa 
schedule. The former treatment has social 
importance and value. 


5. All the fine rules for the passing of title 
in sales of goods. 


a. We should not make the course a 
memory process, and that is what 
it must be if a student is required to 
master the rules. The interpretation 
of these rules in given situations has 
far greater value. 

6. Acts of bankruptcy. 


a. The aim should be to interpret the 
purpose and function of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act rather than the detailed 
content of the law. 


7. Indorsements ‘‘Waiving Protest” or 
“‘Waiving Notice and Protest.” 


There are many other topics that should be 
weighed and classified in the light of their 
value to the law course. 


You are probably wondering how the pro- 
cedure suggested differs from the procedure 
that has been in use for a long time. 


First, the plan differs in the objectives or 
desirable outcomes sought. As was stated 
earlier in the paper, one of the objectives of 
the public high schoo! is a social one. Com- 
mercial law is one of the oldest of social 
sciences and it should be presented from this 
point of view. Its principles have been 
developed out of centuries of business and 
social relationships based upon equity applied 
to disputes. The commercial law course 
should aid the student to become a better 
citizen and help him to make adjustments 
in his business and social life more rapidly. 


Second, to secure desirable social outcomes, 
different methods of approach must be used. 
From the point of view suggested, laws are 
means of social control. Methods which will 
keep this attitude foremost must be employed, 
with less emphasis on the technique and 
mastery of rules to pass some set examination 
—methods which will bring out the function 
and operation of laws instead of facts about 
laws. 

Third, the material used should be better 
adjusted to the age and experience of the 
pupil. This is another way of saying that 
illustrations should be drawn more largely 
from life activities—from the court decisions 


(Concluded on page 234) 
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The Teaching of Economics 


ie those who are interested in learning, 
economics is one of the most dynamic, in- 
teresting, and at the same time, 
intensely practical fields of 
knowledge known to man. 
Among the chief reasons why — 
it has not commanded greater 
popular interest and attention 
are: first, the fact that phases 
of it are somewhat intricate, and 
secondly, because it has been 
presented in a rather uninterest- 
ing and abstract manner by 
many of the leading writers and 
instructors of the subject. They 
have spent most of their time 
treating the purely theoretical 
aspects of the subject and have 
dwelt but little upon the intensely practical 
side of economics. Consequently, there has 
grown up in the popular mind the idea that 
economics is purely theoretical, of no real 
connection with everyday problems of life, 
and of but little interest to anyone other than 
the theorists. 


This view of economics is unfortunate, for 
no other subject requires more careful think- 
ing and no other phase of knowledge is so 
vaJuable to everyone. Many of our difficulties 
today are attributable to faulty and incorrect 
thinking on economic problems. But few are 
really schooled in the science of economics. 
This fact has been very convincingly brought 
out during the present business depression, 
and unfortunately the world has suffered 
as a result. 


Just recently, Mr. Richard Whitney, Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, in an 
address on “Economic Law in Business” 
given before the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, made the following statement: 
“As long as the boom continued, many 
business men devoted little time or hard 
thinking to fundamental economic problems. 
Dazzled by easy profits, they satisfied them- 
selves with repeating parrot-like the optimistic 
slogans and catch-words then so prevalent, 
and left consideration of the actual and basic 
factors in business to the supposedly safe 
trusteeship of the professional economists. 
When the crisis in business arrived, such men 
found themselves in command of a ship driven 
helplessly by a great storm. They could not 
stop to study the whole theory of navigation. 
Unless they already knew something of it, 
they had to go ahead by rule-of-thumb, and 
trust to luck. 
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“The time has now arrived, however, for a 
more thorough-going analysis of the sudden 
and unexpected catastrophe 
which has befallen us. . ; 
Obviously so extended a business 
depression must be due to very 
deep-rooted causes. We must 
therefore go back to the funda- 
mental principles of economics, 
with the perspective which the 
past few months has given us, 
and the realistic viewpoint which 
recent hardships have forced 
upon us.”’ 

Economic factors strike at the 
very foundation of the state, 
and only the clearest of think- 
ing will lead us through the 
present confused state of affairs. Men are to- 
day baffled and nonplussed and do not know 
what to think of “‘it all.”” Of course, they want 
the “‘best thing to happen.” It is the hope of 
mankind to raise the standard of living and to 
increase the general well-being of all. Yet, 
what form of economic state will bring these 
things about in the fullest measure? That is 
the question they are asking. Will our present 
capitalistic or individualistic state do it, or 
should we try some form of Socialism, Com- 
munism, or some other “‘ism’’? In times like 
the present the populace press for an answer 
to these questions, and only the most careful 
type of thinking along economic lines will 
point the way. Not only must the leaders be 
properly schooled in these principles but it 
must become part-and-parcel of the thinking 
of everyone. 


Great economic questions, such as the 
tariff, government ownership, taxation, bank- 
ing, balancing of production and consump- 
tion, and the monetary system must be 
handled upon sound economic principles. 
They cannot, as in the past, be settled by a 
few, in their own interest and often to the 
detriment of many. They are at least national 
and, in many instances, international prob- 
lems and must be so treated. The future of 
the State and the general well-being and 
happiness of all demand it. 


Economics is not a study of problems far 
removed from the life of the average in- 
dividual; it involves the everyday things 
about us. By the term “economics” we mean 
that part of human activity which is devoted 
to making a living. Dr. Ely says “Economics 
is the science which treats of those social 
phenomena that are due to the wealth-getting 
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and wealth-using activities of man.” It 
deals with all those facts about society that 
result from man’s efforts to obtain a living. 
It can readily be seen, therefore, that the 
science of economics grows out of the every- 
day occurrences of the average individual. 
There is nothing strange or mysterious about 
st. 

Consequently, the teachers of economics 
have great opportunities before them. They 
are, or should be, in command of a vast 
amount of knowledge which is invaluable to 
the state and to their fellowmen. They 
should look upon thernselves as crusaders for 
right economic thinking. They should not in 
their classes be content with a purely theo- 
retical treatment of the subject, but should 
apply such principles to the perplexing 
problems of the day. Economic facts are 
merely the tools with which economists work. 
A mere knowledge of these facts is only the 
beginning. These facts must be correlated 
and interpreted, and they must be presented 
in a clear and concise manner so that they 
may be readily understood. Economics 
should be made as practical as possible, and 
a real effort should be made to popularize it. 
The student will “get the point” if the 
subject is properly presented, and will in turn 
carry the “message” to others. 


Furthermore, the teacher should not 
overlook the fact that he is a social 
scientist and not a politician. It is not 
his mission or duty to prove Democratic, 
Republican, or Socialist principles, but 
to teach the true principles of economic 
science. A carefully considered ‘‘economic 
platform”’ should be laid down and the 
student can then choose for himself. He may 
decide with an open mind which party, if 
either, comes most nearly advocating the 
principles which he believes to be correct. 
The modern party platform is nothing short 
of an econo.nic creed. Let the student make 
his own decision. 


There is a vast amount of material besides 
textbooks and encyclopedias available on 
modern economic questions. Much of this 
material may be had for the asking. Other 
material may be secured at a low cost. 


The following is a selected list of references 
which, it is hoped, may prove of some value 
to teachers of economics and business: 


|. Magazines 


American Banker’s Association Journal] 
110 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
$3.00 a year. Pub. monthly. 


The Annalist 
New York Times Co., New York City 
$7.00 a year. Pub. weekly. 


American Federationist 
Washington, D. C. 
$2.00 a year. Pub. monthly. 
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Business Education, The Journal of 
Haire Pub. Co., 1170 Broadway, New York 
City 
$2.00 a year. Pub. monthly. 
Barron’s Financial Weekly 
130 Cedar Street, New York City 
$10.00 a year. Pub. monthly. 


Banker’s Magazine 
The Bankers Pub. Co., 465 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
$5.00 a year. Pub. monthly. 
Business Week 
475 Tenth Avenue, New York City 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
Williams Street, Corner Spruce, New York 
City 
$10.00 a year. Pub. weekly. 
Commerce, The Journal of 
46-8 Barclay Street, New York City 
$15.00 a year. 
Economic and Business History 
Bus. Historical Society and the Harvard 
Bus. School, Ca:nbridge, Mass. 
Pub. quarterly. 
Forbes Magazine 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 
$5.00 a year. Pub. monthly. 
Financial World 
53 Park Place, New York City 
$10.00 a year. Pub. weekly. 
Harvard Business Review 
212-220 York Street, York, Pa. 
$5.00 a year. Pub. quarterly. 
Magazine of Wall Street 
New York City 
$7.50 a year. Pub. bi-rnonthly. 
Monthly Labor Review 
U.S. Dept. of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D.C. 
$1.50 a year. Pub. monthly. 
Nation’s Business 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Washington, 
>.<. 
$3.00 a year. Pub. monthly. 
Public Ownership 
Public Ownership League of America 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Political Economy, Journal of 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill. 
$5.00 a year. Pub. bi-monthly. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 
Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
$5.00 a year. Pub. quarterly. 
Social Science 
Pub. by Pi Gamma Mu, Winfield, Kansas 
$3.00 a year. Pub. quarterly. 
Trust Companies 
Trust Companies Pub. Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 
$5.00 a year. Pub. monthly. 
United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 
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Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street, New York City 
$18.00 a year. Pub. daily. 


ll. Pamphlets 


J. S. Baché & Company, New York City 
“The Baché Review” 
“Monthly Stock Record” 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 
“Survey of Current Business’”’ 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
Chicago, Iil. 
“Current Business Survey” 
Chisholm and Chapman 
52 Broadway, New York City 
“Weekly Financial Analysis” 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D.C. 
“Child Labor” 
Federal Reserve Bank 
“Monthly Review of Business” 
Government Prtg. Office, Washington. D. C. 
“Federal Reserve Bulletin” 
$2.00 a year. 
The Financial World 
New York City 
“Independent 
Stocks’’ 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 
(Much valuable material can be secured 
from the Government Printing Office.) 
Harris Trust and Savings Company 
115 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 
“Estate and Tax News” 
Hornblower & Weeks 
“Investment Review” 
“National Stock Analysis” 
National City Bank 
New York City 
“Monthly letter on Economic Condi- 


Appraisals of Listed 


tions, Government Finance, and 
United States Securities” 
Toby & Kirk 


25 Broad Street, New York City 
“Business Review” 
‘“National Stock Analysis’’ 
Wilsey & Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
“Wilsey Review” 
Winthrop, Mitchell & Company 
New York City 
“Closing Stock Letter” 
“Monthly Stock Record” 


Ill. Business and Economic Services 


American Securities Service 

103 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York City 
Babson Statistical Review 

Babson Park, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Harvard Economic Society 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Investor’s Research Bureau, Inc. 
Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Moody’s Investor’s Service 
65 Broadway, New York City 


McNeel!l Institute of Investment Education, 
Inc. 


126 Newburry Street, Boston, Mass. 


Poor’s Manual 
Poor’s Publishing Co. 
33 Broadway, New York City 


Standard Statistics Service 
New York City 


United Bureau Service 
210 Newberry Street 
Boston, Mass. 


IV. Miscellaneous Sources 


American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
131 E. 23rd Street 
New York City 


Co-Operative League of America 
167 W. 12th Street 
New York City 


Conference for Progressive Labor Action 
104 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Federated Press 
112 E. 19th Street 
New York City 


Investment Counsel 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Policy Association 
18 E. 41st Street 
New York City 


Halsey, Stuart & Company 
201 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, II. 
(Pamphlets on investments) 


League of Industrial Democracy 
112 E. 19th Street 
New York City 
National Economic League 
6 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America 
9th and Vernon Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
United Garment Workers of America 
621 Bible House 
New York City 


(Concluded on page 232) 
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A Study of Adult Commercial Education 


The Nature of the Problem 


ae the past few years, adult educa- 
tion has been growing by leaps and bounds. 
Many of our for- 
eign-born popula- 
tion have felt the 
need of training in 
the use of funda- 
mentals, and later 
the need for special 
training in certain 
fields. Drop-outs 
from high schools 
have discovered the 
value of education 
and are taking the 
opportunity offered 
by evening schools 
to better them- 
selves. More mature people of middle age, 
finding the need for some special skill, have 
entered our night schools and present a prob- 
lem to the administrators. Suitable courses 
must be offered to meet the needs of all these 
various groups, and proper guidance must be 
provided or valuable time will be lost due to 
improper assignment of subjects. 


In our night school, where the enrollment 
nas grown from a few hundred to over two 
thousand during the short time of four years, 
many problems arose. Although each prob- 
lem has been taken care of, the questions 
often thought of were: Was this the proper 
way to handle this problem? What are other 
schools doing about this? In order to help 
answer these questions for myself, a question- 





by Stanley S. Smith 


Fordson High School 
Dearborn, Michigan 


naire was prepared in an attempt to see what 
other schools were doing with similar situa- 
tions. 


Method of Procedure 


The questionnaire included mostly ques- 
tions dealing with commercial problems, 
although some general questions were in- 
cluded in which the principal of the night 
school was particularly interested. The 
questionnaire was mailed to seventeen cities 
during the middle of April, 1931, and replies 
were received from all schools during May. 
During the last of June, the summary of the 
results was prepared and sent to the schools 
reporting. 

The seventeen cities to which question- 
naires were sent are as follows: 


. Bay City, Mich. 10. Lansing, Mich. 
. Battle Creek, Mich. 11. Mount Clemens, 


* : Mich. 
: mneggigen nn. 12. Muskegon, 
° Flint, Mich. Mich. 
Port Huron, 
. Hamtramck, Mich. Mich. 


. ‘ 4. Saginaw, Mich. 

- Highland Park, Mich. 15° Cieveland, Ohio 
. Jackson, Mich. 16. Toledo, Ohio 

. Kalamazoo, Mich. 17. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mount Clemens reported that night school 
had been discontinued for this year, so no 
information was available. All the other 
schools reported in detail. 


The following questions and tabulations of 
the answers give the results of the ques- 
tionnaire: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. Grand Rapids, Mich. 13. 
6 
r 
8 
9 


Question 1: Do you offer evening classes in the following subjects? 


iss 5 5 9 ie Helis aa (9G islerr. «i ewin oO diaeane GRoeaea eee Xe 
RTE LT Le CeT TOT EORTC RTE Perr eee 
RE = 1658 998A a aps odor as da exh os arenes 


Commercial Law. . 
Salesmanship . . 
Penmanship and Spelling... 
Office Appliances. . 
Business English. . 

Filing. . 

Advertising. . 

Business Arithmetic. 
Stenotypy.. 


ua eee 


Office Production . 
Business Psychology... 
Economics. 


Question 2: Do you give 5 high school credit for commercial subjects taken in night 


school? 


16 schools reported YES 
“ “ “ 


16 

1 6 “ “ “ 

1 4 “ “ “ 

1 2 “ we “ 
9 « «“ 
8 “ “ wa 
6 “ “ “ 
6 “ “ “ 
5 “ “ “ 
2 “ “ “ 
1 “ “ “ 
1 “ “ 
1 “ “ “ 
1 “ “ “ 
1 “ “ it 


12 schools reported giving high school credit. 
4 schools reported not giving high school credit. 
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Question 3: How many terms a year do you offer classes? 


Question 4: What is the length of each term in weeks? 


1 school reported 2 terms of 8 weeks each 


1 ° : * "= 

1 “ “ 2 a “ 20 “ “ 
7schols “ 2 “* “10 . 
4 “ “ 2 “ “ 12 “ - 


Question 5: How many nights a week does each class meet? 


Question 6: What evenings do the classes meet? 
1 school reported meeting on Monday and Wednesday 
“ 


see & 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ “ 
te “ 
“ a 
“ “ 


“SIWD be 


& 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 

Monday, Tuesday and Thursday 

Tuesday and Thursday 

Monday and Wednesday or Tuesday and Thursday 


Question 7: What is the length of each class period? 
9 ama reported having all classes meeting for 2 hours. 


2 


5 9 “ “ 


“ 1 hour. 


some classes meeting for 1 hour, and others meeting for 2 hours. 


Question 8: How much tuition do you charge for commercial subjects? 


1 schoo! reported a tuition charge of $3.50 a term. 
“ 


2 schools ss “ 1.00 “ 
3 au “ “ “ “ 2.00 “ 
3 “ “ “ “ “ “ 5.00 “ 
1 school “ “ “ “ “ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


5.00 for typewriting 


and 3.00 for other subjects 


6 schools reported no tuition charge. 


The lowest cost of tuition is five cents a night; the highest, twenty-one cents a night; and 


the average, eight cents a night. 
tuition because of a state law.) 


(Most of the out-state schools are not allowed to charge 


Question 9: Do you furnish textbooks? Supplies? 


9 schools reported furnishing neither textbooks nor supplies. 
5 5 both textbooks and supplies. 


1 school - 


1 “ “ “ 


supplies, but no textbooks. 
textbooks, but no supplies. 


Question 10: Do you offer regular courses for which certificates are issued when 
completed? If so, what subjects are required for each course? 


Only one school reported having a regular course for night school pupils and that one was 


the same as offered to day school pupils. 


The general opinion was that the time required to 


complete a regular course was so long that the pupils never completed it. 


Summary 


I believe this study gives a representative 
view of commercial night school work. The 
schools involved in this study are located in 
cities having a population of not less than 
30,000, while the average size is 266,000 and 
the median size is 80,000. There seems to be 
a uniformity of organization and procedure 
in all these systems. 

The value to be derived from a study of 
this kind, I believe, is to see how your school 
compares with the majority. If you are doing 
something that is not approved by the group, 
then it is time to look around and see what is 
wrong. Possibly the majority may be out of 
step, which occasionally happens. 

I believe that the commercial departments 
of the Fordson Public Schools compare very 
favorably in our adult education work with 


the other schools reporting. In fact, all the 
schools show a very definite and well-rounded 
program in this line of education. 


Future Objectives 


The main objective for which we are 
striving is the offering of a greater variety of 
subjects on more evenings each week, so that 
the ambitious and the conscientious pupils 
who are anxious to get ahead faster may have 
that opportunity. I should like to put every 
class on a straight two-hour basis, most of 
them to ineet only once a week, with a few 
possible exceptions; but have the school 
operated three or four nights a week. The 
classes should be so scheduled that the most 
logical combination of classes would be 
possible. If this were done, the method of 

(Concluded on page 232) 
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Motivated Business Training* 


From all sides comes the challenge to 
teacher training institutions to meet the 
demand created by the widening scope of 
commercial curricula in both senior and junior 
high schools. In the fields of junior business 
training and office practice much has been 
done and much is still being done to train and 
equip prospective teachers to meet the 
exigencies of the times. 

The accompanying photograph gives some 
idea of the layout of the office practice depart- 
ment of Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
Pennsylvania. In addition to the methods 
courses, opportunity is given to students to 
learn the technique of machine operation, 
the skillful handling of filing and follow-up 
devices, and the principles of organization 
and management of modern business. 


As educators seem more and more inclined 
to favor individualized instruction in this 
particular field, the office practice course is 
designed especially to help familiarize future 
teachers with procedures which will be of 
practical benefit in their teaching careers. 


To accomplish these results and to add zest 
to the work, the students in this group are 





organized into the personnel of Immaculata 
National Bank. This organization gives unity 
to the work in those branches commonly 
spoken of as the “commercial” subjects. In 
addition, the creation of a business at- 
mosphere instead of following ordinary class- 
room procedure, not only motivates the work 
more advantageously, but at the same time 
makes greater achievement possible. 


The members of the senior class form the 
executive body: president, vice-president, 
treasurer, cashier, and chairman of the board 
of directors. The junior students are the 
senior clerks: accountants, tellers, and secre- 
taries. Sophomore and freshman students 
are the junior assistants, and fill such positions 
as machine operators (Multigraph, Mimeo- 
graph, Ditto, Addressograph, Comptometer, 
Burroughs), file clerks, mail clerks, and 
messengers. An organization chart and a 
promotion chart are displayed on the bulletin 
board. Students apply for positions by per- 
sonal interview with the personnel director, 
and are required to fill out an application 
blank for future reference. Letterheads are 
set”up on the Multigraph and are used in the 











Office Practice Department, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. | 


*A story of the operation of Immaculata National Bank, the motivating factor in the commercial 
course of Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania. 
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typewriting department. Some experience in 
bank procedure is given by having students 
of bookkeeping make deposits, discount 
notes, and carry on other banking activities 
through the tellers. Each senior officer has a 
secretary to whom she dictates her letters. 
Forms of various kinds, for use not only in the 
bank, but in the college proper, are set up 
on the various duplicating machines. 


The group meets once a week to carry on 
these activities; the other periods assigned 
to typewriting, office practice, stenography, 
and other related subjects, are devoted to 
perfecting the technique for respective posi- 
tions. A conference of the executive body 
and senior officers is held every other month. 
Papers are assigned to various students to be 
read and discussed. In this way the work in 
the commercial teacher training department 
is unified; much of the theorizing of former 
times is dispelled; and one more contribution 
is made to the practical trend in the field of 
business education. 


Formal instruction and application of 
principles is supplemented by well-organized 
field trips. For example, during the last 
semester the senior students visited the 
business officers of the local Bell Telephone 
Company. This contact with the dynamic 
background of modern economic life will, 
beyond doubt, serve its purpose in bringing 
home to future teachers the tremendous 
responsibility assumed by those who would 
train workers for this busy world. Another 
contact, which should add to their background 
for their future work, was a visit to the 
Philadelphia Clearing House. This visit was 
arranged by the manager of the Clearing 
House Association. Our students witnessed 
an actual bank clearing, every detail of 
which was thoroughly explained while the 
clearing was in progress. Our trip to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia was 
likewise, through the courtesy of Mr. Hutt, 
the Deputy Governor, a most profitable 
experience. Mr. Hutt addressed the students, 
who were grouped around the director’s table 
in the board room (the first women to have 
been so honored). While the main points of 
his talk. concerned matter familiar to the 
students through their courses in economics 
and finance, its significance was increased 
because of the surroundings. At the conclu- 
sion of the talk the party, composed of 
fifteen students, was divided into three 
groups, and a guide was assigned to each. 
As the various departments of the bank were 
visited, an intelligent explanation was given. 
On the whole, the experience was a memorable 
one—one which cannot help but be of value 
to prospective commercial teachers. 


SISTER M. GRACE MADELEINE 
Instructor in Office Practice 
Immaculata College 

Immaculata, Pa. 


National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 


Preceding the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools held 
an all-day session in the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Monday, December 28, 1931. Lively 
discussions of current topics affecting private 
school interests were led by outstanding men 
in the private school field. The four general 
topics were: 


1. How I have tried to meet the current 
depression and with what success. 


2. What I should try to do for business 
education if I were a member of the 
Board of Governors. 


3. How shall we protect the reputable 
school against illegitimate competition? 

4. The best long-run promotional policy 
for our craft as I see it. 


Mr. Willard J. Wheeler, Birmingham, 
Alabama, was elected vice-president to 
succeed Mr. J. L. Harman who resigned. The 
Board of Governors was in session almost 
continuously when their meetings did not 
interfere with the program of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 


Following the banquet, Tuesday evening, 
December 29, Mr. S. G. Richards stressed the 
value of membership in the association. 
According to members who attended the 
convention, much constructive work was 
completed. An air of optimism for 1932 
prevailed. 

*¥+* 


From Hawaii 


The Business Club of Technical High 
School at Lahainaluna, Hawaii, issued a 
mimeographed bulletin entitled “Busy Busi- 
ness Buzz.”’ It is well illustrated with work 
contributed by pupils. The following is 
quoted from an article contributed by a pupil: 


Smile Spells Success to You 


“An employment manager, who employs 
hundreds of men and women annually for 
various types of service, says, ‘I place a 
tremendous value upon the ability to smile. 
The person who has a sincere, whole-hearted 
smile has a great business asset. Everyone 
likes to have around him a person with a 
sunny smile. It makes him feel better which, 
in turn, makes his work progress better. A 
bright, sunny smile will win a position and a 
host of friends.’ 

“The gates to business honors are wide 
open to the smiling happy face. A man who 
goes through the world trying to see what he 
can do for others, who gets up in the morning 
with a smile, and who radiates happiness all 
day long, will undoubtedly be a success. 
Many a gloom-dispelling worker is advanced 
in his work because his smile is so pleasing.” 














The “20th Century Approach” is often referred 
to as the ‘Equation Approach” because debits 
and credits are developed as changes affecting 


members of the basic accounting equation. 


The student learns by reasoning rather than by 
memorizing. It is easy for him to understand 
that all assets used in business are owned by 
some one. If one person operates a business 
and owes no debts, he owns all of the assets; 
thus the basic equation, ‘Assets =Proprietor- 
ship.” If the proprietor has incurred a debt in 
operating his business, he does not have full 
claim to the assets, for the debt constitutes a 
liability; thus, ‘Assets =Liabilities+Proprietor- 
ship.” 









































ASED ON Loaic 








An authority states ’ The principle of imparting new knowledge only es 


it can be based on and interpreted in the light of the learners older 
df 


knowledge, underlies the whole of pedagogy. 


90th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING follows a 
step-by-step procedure. Facts which are easily understood are presented 
first, and more efficient methods of doing the same thing are based on 
the student's older knowledge. 


For example, in the purchase of equipment for cash, the student first 
learns to indicate changes by plus and minus signs—an addition to 
“Equipment” and a deduction from “Cash.” He later is introduced to the 
account as a more convenient device for indicating addition and subtrac- 
tion by position rather than by plus and minus signs. Thus, he is intro- 
duced to debits and credits without memorizing rules. Bookkeeping 





becomes applied arithmetic. 





Likewise, the student is introduced to the journal as a means to an end 
—as a means of systematically recording the transactions with which he 
is already familiar. 





Truly a straight-line text from beginning to end. 








SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Retail Selling Courses 


Many commercial departments whose 
avowed aims are to 
turn out pupils expert 
in typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, and office prac- 
tice are opposed to 
placing retail selling 
courses into their al- 
ready overdeveloped 
and overflowing cur- 
ricula. Yet pressure of 
opinion makes these 
schools feel that sales- 
manship would be an 
asset to people who 
must “‘sell themselves’’ 


Marie E. Altermatt °° the business world. 

Many schools are 
justified in being hesitant in introducing retail 
selling courses. Retail selling is not necessarily 
related to stenography and secretarial train- 
ing. One who buys and sells merchandise 
must have a personality entirely different 
from one who is to be a typist or one who is 
to record financial records and statistics. Of 
course, a knowledge of salesmanship and a 
good personality are of value to all people, 
but the person who wants to make a success 
in retail selling must develop along lines 
which are not common to secretarial students. 





The retail selling course should not be 
merely a part of the regular course; it should 
be a distinct course. It has enough individual 
characteristics to stand by itself. 


The student who intends to become a re- 
tailer should have as a part of his background 
a knowledge of debating, public speaking, 
French, industrial history, sociology, com- 
mercial geography, and art. These courses 
are valuable to any student, and though they 
are essential to a retailing student, they are 
not all so definitely essential to a secretarial 
student. 


We have a peculiar problem in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, because many of the stores are 
individually-owned specialty shops. Depart- 
ment stores are not seemingly financially 
equipped and are not large enough to absorb 
the cooperative work of our enthusiastic 
retail selling students. Nevertheless we have 
been able to develop a course in retail selling 
which has held the interest of our students. 
The accompanying outline shows the courses 
offered in retail selling. The courses have a 
cultural element and are vocationally sound. 


Summary of Courses of Study for the 
Retailing Department 
Retail V. Store Operation 
1. Types of Retail Stores 
2. Types of Merchandise 


. Store Organization 
. Store Interiors 
. Services to Customer 
. Junior Training 
a. Cashier 
b. Receiving and Marking 
c. Wrapping 
d. Stock Keeping 


7. Inventories 
8. Employment and Personnel 
9. Credit Systems 


aun & Ww 


Retail VI. Salesmanship 


1. How to Sell Different Types 
of Goods 


2. Demonstration Sales 


3. Types of Customers and 
Their Treatment 


4. Psychology Applied to Selling 


Retail VII. Merchandise Training 


1. Textile Merchandise 
a. Wool 
b. Silk 
c. Cotton 
d. Rayon 


2. Non-Textile Merchandise 
. Fur 

. Leather 

China and Glass 

. Jewelry 

Art and Needle Work 
Lace 

Rugs 

. Decorating and Furniture 
Home Furnishings 
Radios 

. Shoes 


eS oe mo A op 


Retail VIII. Economics of Retailing 


A definite study of the five 
working divisions of the depart- 
ment store. 


. Merchandising 

. Advertising and Publicity 
. Financial and Statistical 

. Personnel 

5. Store Service 


wn 


Note: These courses are offered to juniors 
and seniors, each course receiving a full 
semester of credit. 


Store Placement of Retail Selling Students 


It is my opinion that high school pupils 
should not be placed in stores until they have 
at least completed the two courses, “Store 
Operation” and “Store Salesmanship”— 
Retail V and VI, because: 
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1. A student will not be a success in retailing 
unless he has sufficient interest in the 
subject to complete the courses with a 
passing grade. It is, therefore, unwise to 
waste the time of the student and the time 
of the merchant in training for the future. 


2. From our experience, students who have 
satisfactorily completed these courses 
have proved themselves capable of doing 
satisfactory work in a retail selling position. 


3. Courses in retail selling will give a student 
self-assurance. This will cause the employ- 
ment manager to have greater respect for 
the high school training course. 


4. Ordinarily stores do not care to hire clerks 
until they are eighteen years of age. I am 
convinced, however, that preliminary 
training will encourage store operators to 
set aside the age limit. 


5. The placing of students in stores is a 
difficult problem. It is, therefore, unwise 
to attempt to place students unless they 
have already shown that they are in- 
terested in retailing as a future vocation. 


MARIE E. ALTERMATT 
Director of Retail Selling 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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Los Angeles Commercial Teachers 


Elect Officers 


On Wednesday, December 16, the Los 
Angeles Commercial Teachers’ Association 
elected the following officers: 


President—Edward S. Hilt, Adams Junior 
High School 


Vice-President—John N. Given, Washing- 
ton High School 


Treasurer—Ralph E. Bauer, Fremont High 
School 


This is one of the outstanding city associa- 
tions of commercial teachers. It has con- 
ducted much successful work. 


**X 


Connecticut 
Business Education Association 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
Connecticut Business Educators Association 
will meet in the Commercial High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut, on March 12, 1932. 
This organization, with a membership of 
eighty-six high schools of the state and 
practically all of the private business schools, 
truly represents the commercial teaching 
profession of Connecticut. Mr. John J. 
Stevens, Superintendent of Schools, Ansonia, 
Connecticut, is president. 


H. A. Andruss is Elected 
New Head of Pennsylvania 
Commercial Educators 


At the meeting of the commercial section 
of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh 
on December 29, 1931, 
Harvey A. Andruss 
was elected president 
for the ensuing year. 
Professor Andruss is 
Director of the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce, State Teachers’ 
College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

For several years 
Professor Andruss was 
an instructor and su- 
pervisor in the State 
Teachers’ College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. He was appointed to 
organize and direct the Department of Com- 
merce in the State Teachers’ College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in 1930. He has had 
considerable teaching experience. He formerly 
taught in the Ponca City High School, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma; was principal of 
several high schools; and served as an in- 
structor in Northwestern University School 
of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois. 


The other officers elected for 1932 were: 

Vice-president—Forrest Henderson, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Secretary-Treasurer — Laila M. Kilchen- 
stein, Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania 

The commercial section had the largest 
attendance of commercial teachers of any 
meeting in recent years. One of the resolu- 
tions passed asked for the.appointment of a 
director of commercial education for the 
State of Pennsylvania. Another resolution 
proposed a representation of commercial 
teachers in the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association similar to the departments now 
existing for Art, Music, and Vocational and 
Practical Arts. 

Much of the success of the commercial 
section was due to Mr. Clyde E. Rowe, Head 
of the Commercial Department, High School, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsy!vania, who is the retir- 
ing president of the commercial section. He 
arranged the following program of addresses: 

“Cultural Values in Commercial Law” by 
G. J. Bridges, Professor of Economics and 
Commercial Law, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pa. 

“Can We Predict Typewriting Success?” 
by Louis W. Korona, Taylor-Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“The Shifting Emphasis in Junior Business 
Training” by G. G. Hill, Director, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Indiana State Teachers’ 
College, Indiana, Pa. 





H. A. Andruss 
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A Successful One-Year Course of Study for 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Since the appearance of the 16th Edition of 
20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
by Baker and Prickett 
in 1928, I have been 
using it as a text for 
bookkeeping work in 
high school. I am 
familiar with courses 
of study and with texts 
used in many school 
systems; I have a 
bird’s-eye view of the 
aims of many high 
school courses of study 
and their plans of pre- 
senting the work, some 
using one textbook and some another. I have 
found no other text quite so well adapted to 
presenting the subject to high school pupils 
as 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING, 16th Edition, and its 
accompanying practice materials. 





Christy Snead 


The following is a brief outline of the course 
of study followed in Spencer High School, 
Spencer, West Virginia: 


Course of Study 
Nine Months—One Unit of Credit 
Eleventh and Twelfth Grades 


FIRST SEMESTER 

Material used: 
Textbook, Chapters 1 to 20 
Work book for Chapters 1 to 20 
Practice Sets 1 and 2 


First Six-Week Term 
Chapters 1 to 9 (With work book) 


Second Six-Week Term 


Practice Set 1 (Transactions in text; sta- 
tionery in work book) 


Chapters 10 to 15 (With work book) 


Third Six-Week Term 
Practice Set 2 (With vouchers) 
Chapters 16 to 20 (With work book) 


SECOND SEMESTER 

Material used: 
Textbook, Chapters 21 to 30 
Work book for Chapters 21 to 30 
Practice Sets 3 and 4 


First Six-Week Term 


Practice Set 3 (Transactions in text; sta- 
tionery in forms for Set 2) 


Chapters 20 to 25 


Second Six-Week Term 
Practice Set 4 (With vouchers) 


Third Six-Week Term 
Practice Set 4 (Continued) 
Chapters 26 to 30 


This outline may seem to cover too much 
for eleventh and twelfth year high school 
pupils, but with the aid of the work books 
published in 1930, we are able to cover this 
work thoroughly and with great relish. At 
the beginning of the thirteenth week, we are 
ready to take up Practice Set 2. Former 
exercises completed by the pupils stimulate 
an interest that causes pupils to delve into 
this work unconsciously. 


After they begin the work in the practice 
set, they come to me for help at odd times, 
before classes, after classes—at almost any 
time. It seems that they just cannot work 
the transactions fast enough to satisfy their 
desire for knowledge of the subject. They tell 
me they spend many hours on the course in 
home study—and they like it. 


Often, in order to induce pupils to divide 
their home study among other subjects, I 
insist that they always let their accounting be 
the last thing on their home study program. 
When they complete one practice set, they 
can hardly wait until it is time to begin 
another. It seems that the arrangement of 
the textbook causes the course to teach itself. 


I have taught other bookkeeping systems, 
but I have found no other plan equal to that 
of the 16th Edition, 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. I 
have found no other plan that will interest 
the students quite so much and induce them 
to do quite so much work. 


Our course of study has proved successful. 
I realize that the teacher’s manual has several 
other outlines which may be even more satis- 
factory. Regardless of your course of study, I 
will say this: Adopt 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
16th Edition, and half your teaching problems 
will be solved. 


CHRISTY SNEAD 
Spencer High School 
Spencer, West Virginia 
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The Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions 


The fifth annual conference of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions is to be held in the Auditorium of 
the Department of the Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C., on Thursday, February 
25. The following interesting program has 
been prepared: 


8:30 to 9:30 A. M. Registration 


9:30 A.M. 


An Expression of Welcome—Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, United States Office of Educa- 
tion 
Report of committee (continued) to ““Form- 
ulate a Statement of the Obligations and 
Position of Business Education in our 
Social and Economic Order’—F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University 
Committee Members: F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University; Alfred Sorenson, 
University of California; J. H. Dodd, 
Fredericksburg State Teachers College; 
Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater State 
Teachers Coliege. 


“The Commercial Teacher and the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers”— 
G. C. Gamble, Senior Specialist in Educa- 
tional Surveys, United States Office of 
Education 

“Problems and Practices in the Selection 
of Prospective Commercial Teachers” 


A. From the standpoint of under- 
graduate training: 
Arthur Williams, Illinois State 
Normal University 
M. E. Studebaker, 
Teachers College 


B. From the standpoint of graduate 
training: 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh 
George E. Myers, University of 
Michigan 
12:30 P. M. 
Association Luncheon—Cafeteria, Depart- 
ment of Interior Building 
Arrangements and Program in charge of 
E. W. Barnhart, Chief of Commercial 


Education, Federal Board of Vocational 
Education 


2:00 P. M. 


*‘Needed Research and Sources of Material 
for Research Projects in the Selection, 
Guidance, and Preparation of Commercial 
Teachers.” 


A. From the standpoint of under- 
graduate training: 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College 


Ball State 


B. From the standpoint of graduate 
training: 
Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity 

“Vital Suggestions and Definite Proposals 
for Research Projects Looking Forward toa 
Program of Elevation of Standards in 
Certification and Service of Commercial 

Teachers.” 


A. From the viewpoint of the United 
States Office of Education: 
J. O. Malott, Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education, United 
States Office of Education 


B. From the viewpoint of a state direc- 
tor of commercial education: 


L. A. Rice, State Department of 
Public Instruction, New Jersey 


The Association is organized for the purposes 
of: 


1. Improving programs for training 
teachers of commercial subjects; 

2. Elevating standards for the certification 
of teachers of commercial subjects; 

3. Promoting research in commercial edu- 
cation; 

4. Developing proper recognition among 
schoolmen of the significance of com- 
mercial education. 


The officers for the current year are: 
President, C. M. Yoder, Whitewater State 
Teachers College; Vice President, Alfred 
Sorenson, University of California; Secretary, 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University; Treasurer, 
Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater State Teachers 
College. 


The directors are Ann Brewington, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; A. A. Miller, North Texas 
State Teachers College;, F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University; Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University; E. G. Blackstone, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Membership in the Association is of two 
kinds, institutional at $10.00 a year and 
associate at $2.00 a year. Institutions doing 
commercial teacher training are eligible for 
membership which are— 


A. Collegiate institutions recognized by 

1. The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

2. The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

3. The Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland 

4. The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States 


B. State Teachers Colleges. 


Individuals may become associate members 
who are— 


A. Instructors in the institutions eligible 
for membership 
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B. Teachers of commercial subjects in 
public secondary schools 


C. Graduate students and fourth-year 
students specializing in commercial 
education in the schools eligible for 
membership 


D. Public school administrators or super- 
visors in charge of commercial schools 
or courses 


If you are not already a member, send your 
application for membership to the secretary 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens 
Ohio. 


**% 


A National Typewriting Contest 


Knowing that many teachers are interested 
in typewriting contests, and believing that a 
contest of national character would appeal to 
many, I propose to sponsor a National Type- 
writing Contest under the following tentative 
plans: 


The contest to be held the third week in 
March, 1932. Test copies will be provided 
and as many students as the teacher desires 
may take the test, which will be given in the 
classroom under regular class conditions. The 
three best papers will be entered in the contest 
and sent to the contest manager who checks 
and compiles the results. The test will be 
based upon speed and accuracy. Both first 
and second year students may be entered. 
A compilation of results will be made for the 
nation and for each state. Results will be 
published and sent direct to the schools enter- 
ing. Suitable awards will be presented winners 
of the first four places in the nation and in each 
state. A fee of fifty cents will be charged for 
each school entering, plus one cent a copy for 
the tests. Teachers desiring to enter should 
write the author at once for further details, 
stating the number of test copies that will be 
needed. 

E. E. FINK 
Typewriting Instructor 
High School 

El Dorado, Kansas 


RK 


Professor M. N. Flemming, Principal of the 
Stenographic Department of the West 
Virginia Business College, Bluefield, West 
Virginia, has purchased the Office Training 
School, at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Flemming was manager of the Office Training 
School at Uniontown for four and one-half 
years. He has had nineteen years business 
college experience. His large acquaintance 
and popularity in Uniontown and vicinity 
assures the success of the school under his 
ownership and management. The Uniontown 
school was purchased from T. B. Cain, who 
owns and operates the West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, the West Virginia Busi- 
ness College, Bluefield, and the Johnson City 
Business College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


Commercial Section 


Idaho Education Association 


The following speakers were on the program 
of the Commercial Section of the Idaho Edu- 
cation Association, Boise, Idaho, November 
26 to 28, 1931: 

Dean Thornton, Head of Com’l. Dept., 
High School, Lewiston, Idaho—‘‘Place of 
Commercial Education in Junior High 
School” 

J. A. Ziebarth, Head of Com’l. Dept., 
High School, Pocatello, Idaho—‘Effect 
of Recent Objectives in Commercial Edu- 
cation on Commercial Contests” 

W. C. Hyatt, South-Western Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—“Present and Future 
News Reels and Commercial Training” 

George E. Denman, Supt. of Schools, 
Burley, Idaho—‘Place of Vocational 
Subjects in the New Curriculum” 

Dewey Briscoe, Head of Dept. of Com- 
merce, High School, Burley, Idaho—‘“‘Ac- 
complishments in Revision of State 
Course of Study in Commerce” 


After the program there was a general 
discussion of the revision of the state com- 
mercial curriculum and the state commercial 
contests. The date set for the district contests 
is April 29, 1932. The Board of Control ap- 
pointed a comunittee to select a manager and 
to classify schools. 

The new officers 
Madeline Wall, High School, Mountain 
Home; vice-president, Miss Vina Jasper, 
High School, Meridian; secretary, Mr. Dean 
C. Goodsell, High School, Shelley. 


KK 


Vyvienne Sage Heads 
Southern California Commercial Teachers 


At the last meeting of the Southern Califor- 
nia Commercial Teachers’ Association, Miss 
Vyvienne Sage of Beverly Hills High School 
was elected president. 

The other officers elected are: 


First vice-president—L. O. Culp, Fullerton 
High School 


Second vice-president—M. L. Pearson, 
Pasadena Junior College 


Secretary—Mrs. Mildred L. Davidson, 
Beverly Hills High School 


Treasurer—Miss Alice Mulcahy, Excelsior 
Union High School 


The S.C.C.T.A. has been especially active 
during the past year. A series of round-table 
meetings were held during the spring and fall. 
The papers read at these meetings were 
published in two editions of “Symposium on 
Commercial Education.” Copies of the 
symposium may be obtained for sixty cents 
each from Florence Wupper, Editor, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena, California. 


are: president, Miss 
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What Do We Give For The Money We Get? 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. B. D. Hakes, 
the writer of this article, is Principal of 
Hakes School of Business, White Plains, 
New York. For thirty-five years he has 
been interested in business education, 
and for fifteen years he has operated his 
own school. 


Don’t forget that the satisfied student is the 
school’s best asset. The permanent success 
of your school will depend upon the long-time 
effect of the training of students. Students 
are frequently your best salesmen. Any catch- 
penny methods used to induce the students 
to enroll in your school, any misrepresenta- 
tions of your courses of study, and any 
unfounded promises of future success will 
spell faiture. 

What shall I say to those asking for in- 
formation about my school? My answer is: 
Tell the truth. 


To train young people for future employ- 
ment, it is better to teach a few subjects well 
than to teach many subjects poorly. The 
following is a sequence of subjects which I 
recommend: 

Typewriting 

Typewriting is of first importance. Facility 
in fingering is helpful in operating any key- 
board machine. A student who is compelled 
to leave school after about three or four 
months of study will have acquired some 
ability on the typewriter, the most-used of 
office machines. 


Stenography and English 

These subjects should be coupled together 
for instructional purposes because they go 
hand in hand, Teachers of stenography may 
argue that the teaching of English has no 
relation to stenography, but with the right 
kind of text, ten minutes of the stenographic 
period is sufficient to give satisfactory train- 
ing in English. 

Bookkeeping 


Even a little knowledge of bookkeeping is 
valuable. Although I realize that there are 
some well-founded objections to teaching this 
subject in conjunction with stenography and 
typewriting, I find that it is particularly 
advantageous, having in mind again the 
student who may leave school after having 
three or four months of study. Some teachers 
assert that the study of bookkeeping hinders 
progress in stenography. Our findings are 
to the contrary. The nature of the study of 
bookkeeping does not require the concentra- 
tion that stenography does. The study of 
bookkeeping, therefore, permits relaxation 
from purely skill training. 


Talks on Business 


I am firmly convinced that it is materially 
to the value of the school and the students to 


give daily talks to the students. The talks 
should be given by the principal or chief 
executive to enlighten the students, not only 
on the work in school, but also on the work 
expected of them when they leave school. 
This contact with the students gives the 
impression that the school is a bit more 
interested in their welfare than merely giving 
them a receipt for their tuition. 


Advanced Work 


The student should be permitted to reach 
advanced work only if he has made constant 
progress in typing and stenography. At this 
stage, transcription and operation of the type- 
writer should be automatic. In conjunction 
with daily dictation, it is possible for the 
well-informed teacher to introduce dictation 
not from a book, but from actual situations. 
This type of dictation has the double purpose 
of not only giving the student practice in 
writing letters, but also in interpreting 
practical situations which will be involved 
in the better type of position. It is possible 
to give all of the basic principles of filing 
through daily dictation. Work on special 
machines, such as the mimeograph, may be 
given in the same manner. In other words, 
the work should be correlated and motivated. 
We find dictation of this type very interesting 
to the student because it constitutes a break 
in the monotony of “‘Dear Sir” and “Yours 
Truly.” 

B. D. HAKES 
Hakes School of Business 
White Plains, New York 








A Critical Study on Methods of 
Approach in Bookkeeping 
(Concluded from page 208) 


approaches in an attempt to determine which 
is best suited to our individual needs, we must 
keep constantly in mind the factors which 
necessarily will influence our choice. 


We have seen that according to reliable 
surveys from authoritative sources, any 
method of approach is more effective with 
classes in the higher intelligence levels. The 
teacher’s own knowledge of the subject, and 
the maturity, background, and vocational 
interests of the pupils are important. 


However, we must not lose sight of the 
present trend of approach as featured by 
textbook publishers, based upon findings of 
their own research departments. Nor should 
we lose sight of the thought of leading busi- 
ness educators. 

Prominent university, college, and high 
school instructors heartily endorse an ap- 
proach that conforms with modern principles 
of education—an approach that stresses 
principles. 
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Business Educator Dies 


Frank L. Dyke, sixty-seven, founder 
and president of Dyke School of Com- 
merce, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
died on De- 
cember 14 
after a long 
illness. 


For forty 
years Mr. 
Dyke has 
been training 
young people 
for entrance 
into business. 
Mr. Dyke 
was born in 
Northeast 
Pennsyl- 
vania and at- 
tended Chester Academy, Chester, Ohio. 
The school which has borne his name and 
which he served as president was organized 
in 1892. Mr. Dyke was known widely asa 
progressive leader in the field of private 
business school education. He was a char- 
ter member of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools and for 
two years was president of the Ohio Busi- 
ness Schools Association. 


Mr. Dyke belonged to the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, the City Club, 
and the Kiwanis Club. He had served as 
chairman of the education committee of 
the Kiwanis Club for three years. 

Thousands of former students, his 


associates, and many friends will feel a 
great loss. 














South Carolina Commercial Teachers 
Meeting in March 


The annual convention of the South 
Carolina Teachers Association will be held 
in Columbia on March 10 and 11. 

The speaker on March 10 will be Professor 
D. D. Lessenberry, Head of the Department 
of Commercial Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. He was one of the main speakers 
at the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion meeting in Chicago and will be one of the 
main speakers at the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers meeting in New York. 

On March 11 Professor George E. Olson, 
Dean of the School of Commerce, University 
of South Carolina, will be the speaker. Pro- 
fessor Olson is a Certified Public Accountant 
and is widely known as a contributor to 
commercial education. 

The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, F. DeVere Smith, Olympia High 
School, Columbia; and Secretary, H. E. 
Ashby, North Charleston High School, North 
Charleston. 


An Active Educator at Seventy-Five 


Mr. G. A. Gruman, Minnesota School of 
Business, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, will cele- 
brate his seventy-fifth 
birthday February 23. 
He is still actively en- 
gaged in teaching and 
is vitally interested in 
the welfare of young 
people preparing to 
enter business. 

Mr. Gruman is op- 
timistic after many 
years of experience. 
He states, “I have 
perfect confidence in 
the future of commer- 
cial education if its 
leaders have the wisdom and foresight to 
adapt its methods to the changing needs of 
the business world.” 


In 1876 Mr. Gruman began teaching at 
the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. He left the teaching profession tem- 
porarily but again began teaching in the 
St. Paul Business College in 1880. He later 
spent six years in the Curtiss Business College 
in Minneapolis, and in 1888 he and C. T. 
Rickard purchased the Archibald Business 
College. The name of the school was later 
changed to the Minnesota School of Business. 





G. A Gruman 
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Oregon Commercial 
Teachers Association 


The Department of Commerce, Oregon 
State Teachers Association, held its annual 
session in Lincoln High School, Portland, 
Oregon, December 29 and 30, 1931. On 
December 29 Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor 
of Education, New York University, delivered 
an address on “Teaching Problems in Busi- 
ness Education.” The meeting was well 
attended and a lively discussion followed his 
address. 


On December 30 W. D. B. Dodson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Portland Chamber of Com- 
inerce, delivered an address on “Oregon 
Industries and Resources.”’ 


Mr. F. N. Haroun, High School of Com- 
merce, Portland, was chairman and Miss 
Isla McCain, Grant High School, Portland, 
was secretary. These officers were succeeded 
by Professor H. T. Vance, School of Com- 
merce, Oregon State College, Corvallis, who 
was elected chairman and Miss Olive Lehman, 
Franklin High School, Portland, who was 
elected secretary. 


A cominittee composed of Mr. Herbert W. 
White, Professor H. T. Vance, and Mr. F. N. 
Haroun, was appointed to formulate a 
program to cooperate in the reorganization 
of the Department of Business Education 
of the N. E. A. 
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Indiana Commercial Teachers 
Conference 


The twelfth annual conference of Indiana 
commercial teachers will be held at Ball State 
Teachers College, Saturday, February 20. 
The central theme adopted for this con- 
ference is ‘Motivation of Commercial Sub- 
jects.”” Doctor Paul S. Lomax of New York 
University will be the main speaker. He will 
be followed by speakers on methods of 
motivating particular subjects including 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
junior business training. 


A New Publication, 
“Commerce Notes” 


In December the commercial teachers of 
St. Louis, Missouri, published their first 
issue of ““Commerce Notes.” It was prepared 
under the direction of L. Gilbert Dake, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education. It was 
mimeographed by students of Cleveland 
High School, under the supervision of Mr. 
E. E. Hutzel. 


The bulletin contains thirteen pages and is 
punched to fit a standard binder. It includes 
much constructive material, some of which 
constitutes reprints of important items ap- 
pearing in current publications. 


Convention Calendar 





NAME OF ASSOCIATION 





Alabama Education Association. .......... 


| Commercial Education Association of New 
TO EE WG og on i ie ck is ee wie oe 


Commercial Education Association of West- 
OE IIIS 5 ono sie bc Sewers on 





Connecticut Business Educators Association. 
| Central Commercial Teachers Association. . 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. . 
Florida Education Association............. 
Georgia Education Association............ 
Inland Empire Association................ 
Kentucky Education Association.......... 
Mississippi Education Association... ...... 


National Association of Penmanship Teach- 
OR GT, TIED oan ovis ns ch ws nine oe 


National Education Association (Depart- 
ment of Superintendence) .............. 


National Education Association. .......... 
National Vocational Guidance Association. . 
North Carolina Education Association... .. 


North Eastern Ohio Commercial Teachers 
RS Fae Lisa ah ts puede oe 


South Carolina Teachers Association... .... 


Tennessee State Teachers Association ...... 








DATE OF 
PLACE MEETING | 
Ss OMT ee 
Birmingham........| March 17-19, 1932 | 


New York City.....| April 30, 1932 | 


Pittsburgh..........| April 8, 9, 1932 


New Haven......... March 12, 1932 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. | May 5-7, 1932 


New York City... ..| March 23-26, 1932 


Jacksonville......... March 31, April 1, 2, 
1932 
Macon.............| April 14-16, 1932 





Spokane, Wash......| April 6-8, 1932 | 


Louisville........... | April 13-16, 1932 


Jackson............| April 27-29, 1932 


Rochester, N. Y..... April 20-22, 1932 


Washington, D.C... | February 20-25, 1932 | 


Atlantic City, N. J. .| June 25, July 1, 1932 


Washington, D.C. ..| February 18-20, 1932 


Charlotte...........| March 17-19, 1932 
Cleveland..........| February 27, 1932 
Columbia...........| March 10-12, 1932 
Nashville... ........| March 24-26, 1932 
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A System of Grading Typing Budgets 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In this discussion, Mr. McCormick des- 
cribes a method of teaching and grading typing that encourages 
a maximum amount of work of high quality. In many respects 
Mr. McCormick’s method might be called ‘‘A Contract Plan of 
Teaching Typing.’”’ 


It is generally considered true that no subject in the commercial 
curriculum motivates itself like typewriting. The manipulation of 
keys, the typing of words, the actual writing of business letters fasci- 
nates the pupil. He is an enthusiastic and eager learner. He is always 
eager to snap his paper into the machine and get busy. It is decidedly 
the duty of the teacher of typewriting to hold this enthusiasrn, to en- 
courage this eagerness, and above all, to direct this easily stimulated 
effort into the proper channels of accomplishment. 


It is also true that unless properly systematized, the correcting 
of papers, grading of budgets, and recording of frequent grades can 
become a drudge to the teacher. Monotony of teacher-work will un- 
dermine teacher-interest, which in turn reflects itself in sluggish classroom procedure. 





B. J. McCormick 


The “System of Grading Typing Budgets” has five objectives: 


1. To decrease the amount of clerical work generally done by teachers in correcting and 
recording budgets. 


2. To stimulate the weak student to do better and rnore work. 


3. To reward the better student for additional perfect work in excess of the required 
minimum essentials. 


4. To keep each student constantly aware of his class rating. 


5. To grade students on a fluctuating standard. This standard to be determined by the 
quality and quantity of each week’s work. 


It is suggested that on the first day of each budget, the teacher utilize the drill or test 
period (not more than fifteen minutes) to preview the entire budget. Each letter or article in 
the budget should be discussed carefully. The attention of the class should be called to any 
unusual set-up, punctuation, or syllabication. Following this, each pupil should be provided 
with one RECORD SHEET. On the second and succeeding RECORD SHEETS, the student 
will copy the information recorded at the bottom of the Budget Numbers, Ranks, Grades, and 
Numbers in Group. The pupil will have constantly before him a concise accounting of the 
work he has previously done. 


TYPE 2 RECORD SHEET ROOM 114 
II 
Name......Wolfe, Gordon...... Pertod....3.... ee ee | re 
Complete Errors No. of Perfect Repeats 
Exercise No. 123 1 
Exercise No. 124 1 


Exercise No. 125 
Exercise No. 126 
Exercise No. 127 
Exercise No. ... 
Exercise No. ... 


"2224 
ocoooco 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


a. Each exercise must be completed at least once. 


b. Designate the number of errors committed on each exercise in the “errors”? column. 
Count errors on headings. 


c. If the budget is completed WITHOUT ERROR before it is due, retype it. Extra 
credit is given for each PERFECT repeat. MARK THE NUMBER OF PERFECT 
REPEATS IN THE LAST COLUMN. 


d. Score 100 for each exercise completed regardless of the number of errors. 
e. If there are errors on the budget, subtract from total “d,’’ 25 for each error. 
f. If the original budget is perfect, add 25 for each Perfect Repeat to total ‘‘d.” 
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COMPUTATION: 
(With errors) 
1. Multiply number of exercises completed by 100 
2. Multiply number of errors by 25 
3. Subtract No. 2 from No. 1; your SCORE is 
(Without errors) 








1. Multiply number of exercises completed by 100 500 

2. Multiply number of Perfect Repeats by 25 50 

3. Add No. 2 to No. 1; your SCORE is 550 
BUDGET NO...... | 13} 14| 15| 16] 17] 18] 19] 20| 21] 22} 23 24| 25 | 26 27 | 28] 29| 30 
RANK............. | 29/21] 26] 23]13|...]...]...]...[...]... sof meh aed iNet pie pe 
NO. in GROUP... .. | 55/55 | 54 | 54/54]. ../...]...]...]. 20). ..f. oo]. oo]. of 
TYPE 2 RECORD SHEET ROOM 114 

; II 

Name......Rou, Maty...... Period ...4... Budget No.....18... 


Exercise No. 128 
Exercise No. 129 
Exercise No. 130 
Exercise No. 131 
Exercise No. 132 
Exercise No. 133 
Exercise No. ... 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


a. Each exercise must be completed at least once. 


b. Designate the number of errors committed on each exercise in the “errors”? column. 
Count errors on headings. 


e. If the budget is completed WITHOUT ERROR before it is due, retype it. Extra 


credit is given for each PERFECT repeat. MARK THE NUMBER OF PERFECT 
REPEATS IN THE LAST COLUMN. 


d. Score 100 for each exercise completed regardless of the nunber of errors. 


e. If there are errors on the budget, subtract from total “d,’’ 25 for each error on the 
budget. 


f. If the original budget is perfect, add 25 for each Perfect Repeat to total ‘“‘d.”’ 
COMPUTATION: 


Complete Errors No. of Perfect Repeats 


i a a a 2 
NOON WH 


(With errors) 

1. Multiply number of exercises completed by 100 600 

2. Multiply number of errors by 25 200 

3. Subtract No. 2 from No. 1; your SCORE is 400 


(Without errors) 

1. Multiply number of exercises completed by 100 
2. Multiply number of Perfect Repeats by 25 

3. Add No. 2 to No. 1; your SCORE is 





| | | | | | 
BUDGET NO...... |13|14/ 15/16/17} 18/19/ 20| 21 | 22| 23 | 24/25 | 26| 27| 28| 29/ 30 
RANK............. |35|38|33|27| 29 Ee ifthe os adhe othe idle sche ode sake ihe oie 
GRADE.........../D|iD|Dic|D|cl...|..1.........1..1..1....2..4. ee. 
NO. in GROUP... || |55/55|54|54/s54/54/. 0). J UU ee 





The student should fill in all the exercise numbers as soon as he has completed the heading 
of the RECORD SHEET. As each exercise is completed, correct or incorrect, it is checked in 
the “complete” column. If the exercise is perfect, the student starts the next one; if it is im- 
perfect, he repeats it. At the end of the first day, he files his best copy. On the second day of 
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the budget, the pupil works the second exercise. Should his second exercise be completed 
without error while his first is still imperfect, he returns and tries to reduce the errors on it. 
The only persons working ahead of the class are those who have completed perfect specimens 
of every exercise to date. Should the student succeed in reducing the number of errors on an 
exercise previously done, he may go to the files and substitute the better copy. 

For the first two budgets, the teacher may find it wise to check over each exercise as it is 
finished and brought to the desk. After that, a once-a-week “general inspection” will prove all 


that is necessary. The class time of the teacher can be used in passing among the working 
students, advising them on their immediate needs. 


The pupils compute their own scores on each budget. The teacher arranges the RECORD 
SHEETS in order from high to low. This ranking should be transferred to a master chart, 
ruled for a semester’s work. The student has a definite picture of his rise or fall from one week 
to another. A rise may be recorded in colored ink. 


BUDGET RANKING SHEET 





Name Budget No. 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
eee 27 29 22 18 
Baisley, Acthur................| @ 37 30 24 
OA 21 23 16 12 
8 eer 7 5 7 6 
Nieman, Margaret.............. 2 4 + 2 





There is no reliable statistical technique for changing scores or ranks into letter-grades, 
A, B, C, or their equivalents in percentages, 95%, 90%, 85%. But, for the purpose of meeting 
certain school practices, the teacher may arbitrarily select varying requisites. If a student 
satisfies the minimum essentials of a budget (each exercise counpleted once without error) he 
should be rewarded with at least a minimum grade of B, or the equivalent on the percentage 
scale. The range of the class will determine the other grades. 


This system wi!l encourage a spirit of keen competition. It emphasizes the personal 
element. There is a daily challenge to move up the ladder. Ifa picture of a student’s individual 
accomplishments can be placed before him from week to week, the results are obvious. 


BERNARD J. McCORMICK 
D. B. Oliver High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A Study of Adult Commercial 


Education 
(Continued from page 217) 
charging tuition would have to be changed, 
preferably to a fixed rate per course. 


Business College is Held 
Tax Free* 


The state supreme court of Oklahoma 
blazed a new trail which is a complete sur- 
prise. By unanimous action the court holds 





that a business college run for profit is exempt 
from all taxation the same as a public school. 


The Tulsa Business College (a member of 
the National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools) is the institution for which 
the decision is made. The owners of the college 
claimed that being an educational institution 
it was exempt from taxation. The Tulsa 
County Commissioners contended it was an 
educational institution run for profit and like 
any other business was subject to taxation. 
The Tulsa County District Court upheld the 
college as being exempt. 


The supreme court in an opinion by Justice 
Hefner and concurred in by all other justices 
held that the Tulsa Business College is tax 
exempt under the provisions of Section 6, 
Article 10 of the Constitution, and Section 
9575 of the C. O. S. 1921. 





*From ‘‘Accredited News,’’ December, 1931. 


Another difficulty is with the collecting of 
textbooks at the end of the term. Due to 
unemployment and the shifting population, 
many books are lost. It is our wish to have a 
deposit of at least $1.00 placed on textbooks, 
to be returned when the books are returned. 
This would aid in the return of books and 
cover at least part of the cost of those that 
are lost. 





The Teaching of Economics 
(Continued from page 215) 
Manhattan Single Tax Club 
1860 Broadway 
New York City 
Stable Money Association 
104 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Addresses by Mr. Richard Whitney 


President of the New York Stock Exchange 
New York City 
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Summary of the Contract Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 


In teaching any subject we find there are 
advantages and disadvantages in the methods 
we use. A method applicable to one subject 
will not always apply with the same amount 
of success to another subject. The only and 
best way to determine whether a certain 
method is successful, is to try it in your own 
classroom. This does not mean that all of 
the work must be done that way but the 
method may be used for certain units only. 


Certain problems will confront the teacher 
‘egardless of what method he uses. Classes 
vill differ and many other problems will 
»resent themselves. In changing from one 
nethod to another you will notice the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the new 
method over the old more clearly than after 
you have adapted yourself to the new method. 


This article is written with an impartial 
view and for the purpose of aiding some 
teacher who desires to try the contract system 
in bookkeeping. Some of the disadvantages 
may be guarded against, but some of them 
you will not be able to combat. 


The procedure I have followed is a variation 
of George M. Hittler’s plan.' The student is 
asked to study a chapter. The chapter may 
or may not be discussed in class before the 
student is given the set of definite questions 
to answer. The questions are graded and are 
discussed in class. The class is then prepared 
to work on the laboratory work and is given 
a definite time to complete it. 


Advantages 
The contract method has these advantages: 


1. The bright or ambitious student will 
work in his full capacity. 


2. Efficiency in all the work is probably 
considered more because the contract inust 
be finished at a certain time in order to 
get a certain grade. 


3. The assignment is definite and printed. 


4. The student works on a contract simiJar 
to that of a job. It resembles actual life 
more than the daily assignment. 


5. The slow students do not become so 
discouraged under this plan and seem to 
progress as well, if not better, than under the 
daily assignment plan. 


6. Students become more self-reliant. They 
come into the classroom and begin working 
regardless of whether the bell has rung or not. 
Their attitude toward the work is entirely 
different under the contract plan. They seem 
to have a purpose in view. 

7. The questions given with each chapter 
drive the pupils to thinking. They realize 
they must study the chapter before they are 
able to answer the questions. This causes 
them to obtain a knowledge of bookkeeping 
theory. 


‘Supplement ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,’’ May, 1930. 


Difficulties 


The method has certain problems or tend- 
encies which the teacher must work out and 
guard against. They are: 


1. Recitations may lack class discussion 
and may become nothing but a program of 
grading students’ work which they have 
completed. This, we know, can be avoided 
if the teacher is aware of the fact. 


2. The weak students complete practically 
all of the contract in the given time but their 
work is so inferior that it must be done over 
or a deduction must be made on the contract. 
If the work is done over, it takes added time. 
If you allow it to stand and give the students 
a deduction, then they fail to learn right 
habits. When you return work repeatedly, 
students become discouraged. 


The teacher must use his judgment in 
regard to discouraged pupils. It is a good 
plan to make them do the work over at the 
beginning, but if you see that this does not 
bring the desired improvement, deductions 
may be made on certain parts of the contracts. 
Analyzing or journalizing transactions must 
be correct. Neatness must be obtained. 


3. In order to have the ideal class, students 
should not be carrying more work than they 
can master. Those carrying only a few 
subjects will always finish the contract far 
in advance of the others. The teacher then 
faces the problem of supplementary work for 
these students. 


The teacher may avoid this if all work is 
required to be done in the classroom. This 
may prevent ambitious students from going 
as fast as they desire. It is a good policy to 
get each student’s schedule at the beginning 
of the semester and in that way you will have 
an idea which method you desire to follow. 


4. The contract system of teaching book- 
keeping adds work to the teachers. For an 
example: a poor student hands in his work 
of inferior quality; the teacher corrects it 
and returns it to the student to do again. 
This paper again comes before the teacher 
for grading. 

If the teacher accepts the poor paper and 
deducts from the contract grade, this student 
will not receive any real remedial instruction. 
In large classes the work of regrading becomes 
burdensome, while in small classes it is not 
noticeable. 

5. Students sometimes put off doing their 
work because they think they have plenty of 
time for completing the contract. They then 
fail to complete the contract, but students 
soon realize they cannot put off the work and 
still complete it in the given time. 

6. The teacher should begin to grade the 
work of the students after most of them have 
completed the first unit of the contract. If all 
of the pupils have finished the first unit, the 
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papers may be exchanged and graded by the 
students with the aid of the teacher. Grading 
should not be prolonged at the beginning of 
Bookkeeping [, since students may do the 
same thing wrong throughout the contract. 


In summarizing the advantages and dis- . 


advantages of the contract system of teaching 
bookkeeping, I feel that the advantages, by 
far, exceed the disadvantages. I encourage 
any teacher to try it. After you have tried 
the contract system, I doubt if you return to 
the daily assignment plan. 


JOHN H. GROSSE, LL. B. 
Helena High School 
Helena, Montana 








Commercial Curricula 
Construction 
(Continued from page 205) 


use. Then, too, in the teaching of shorthand 
it is well to have others than the teacher give 
occasiona) dictation so that the pupil may 
become familiar with the voice and manner- 
isms of more than one person. Other teachers 
are often glad to secure the services of a 
stenographer in their work. 


In most schools only one-half year can be 
allowed for commercial law, and that given 
in the senior year. The other half year might 
well be taken up with commercial geography. 


Business English in a small school would be 
a rather broad subject. The difference be- 
tween the purpose of ordinary English, which 
is to instruct and entertain, and that of 
business English, which is to produce some 
definite effect, should be recognized. In small 
Offices it is not sufficient to be able to merely 
write letters. The pupils may be called upon 
to file letters and papers; to prepare circulars 
and pamphlets; to write sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, letters of adjustment, and credit 
letters. They may also find it necessary to 
prepare advertisements for the local paper 
or other inedia in which their employers may 
wish to advertise. It is well, therefore, in our 
study of business English to provide for these 
things. Therefore, some time may be given 
to teaching the principles of salesmanship, to 
the writing of advertisements, or to a project 
such as preparing a descriptive booklet of the 
school or the town, or to preparing a formal 
report of some of the school rooms. It is my 
practice to devote two days of the week to 
correspondence, one day to salesmanship, one 
day to propaganda essays such as the pub- 
licity used in connection with advertising, 
and one day to general advertising. We finda 
fertile field in the writing of the advertise- 
ments and publicity for our school plays, and 
the pupils are very much interested in seeing 
their advertisements appear in the paper. 

Office practice also should come in the 
senior year. In the small town this should 
include the skillful use of the typewriter in the 


preparation of all kinds of forms, tabulations, 
and other difficult projects; the use of the 
mimeograph and its care; and some training 
on a number of the machines used in the 
office. These office machines might include 
the posting machine, used in banks and in 
some offices; the rotary calculating machine; 
some acquaintance with the comptometer 
and with one or two types of adding machines, 
including the full-key board and the ten-key 
board. These things should be done because 
the pupil does not know what his duties will 
be nor what office he will enter, so he must 
be somewhat prepared to enter any office. 
There would not be intensive training on any 
of these machines, but a general training, 
perhaps a period a day for nine or ten weeks 
on four machines, which, if properly spent, 
would give the student working familiarity 
with four types of machines. 


I believe that a course such as this will 
enable the pupil to meet the requirements 
made upon him in the small community and 
will give the school a reputation for effective 
work. 





A Social Science Attitude in the 
Teaching of Commercial Law 
(Continued from page 213) 


in the local papers. They illustrate life as it 
is at work in the community. 


Fourth, similar subject matter will be used, 
but there will be a change in emphasis. A 
process of selection of material must take 
place, on the basis of its contribution to social 
objectives. The emphasis wi!l be shifted to 
material which has high social value. 


Part of the teaching will be direct and 
specific, while some will be incidental and 
more or less indirect. It will be a matter 
of how much the instructor believes in this 
attitude toward the subject. 


In conclusion the points I have tried to 
subinit for consideration might be summarized 
as follows: 


1. That all regular commercial students 
should have a course in commercial law 
in their final year of high school. 


2. That we need changes in attitude, 
objective, and subject matter. 


3. That teachers should select subject 
matter with regard to its relative inn- 
portance to the objectives of the course. 

4. That the law course should be one in 
social control, conduct, and business 
procedure and not a technical course in 
tules of law. 


5. That governmental service to society 
should be emphasized. 


6. That commercial law should be taught 
as a topic which is closely related to life 
activities—taught as a life activity and 
not as an abstract subject far removed 
from living. 
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MODERN PRINCIPLES OF RETAIL SELLING 





Fundamentals fhe tet follows 
good pedagogy. 


of Retail Selling Nunerous  illustrs- 


by tions make the text 
RG WALTERS more teachable. 
oul Questions for dis- 


E. J. ROWSE cussion give students 


an opportunity to 
apply principles. The laboratory proj- 
ects develop skill. A work book con- 
taining tests, projects, and exercises in 
store English and store arithmetic is 
available. The teachers manual will 
take care of the lack of retailing experi- 
ence on the part of a teacher. 


Ye 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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How to Get Attention 


Some time ago, an old gentleman, famous 
as a historian and authority on ancient 
castles, favored us with a visit. 

During the lesson on Mary, Queen of Scots, 
he asked to be allowed to address the class. 

Despite his unkempt and rather startling 
appearance, he failed to keep the children’s 
attention as they were unable to follow the 
long obscure words he used. 

In a desperate effort to recapture their 
flagging interest, he rapped out, “‘Look here, 
children, if you want to get a really accurate 
picture in your mind’s eye of what an old 
ruin looks like—you’ve got to look at ME!’’ 


KK 


Mathematically Inclined 


It was an arduous task for the teacher to 
drum into her youthful pupils the principles 
of arithmetic. 

“Now listen,” she said, “In order to sub- 
tract, things have to be in the same denomina- 
tion. This is what I mean: Now, you couldn’t 
take three applies from four peaches, nor 
eight marbles from eight buttons. It must 
be three apples from four apples, and so on. 
Do you understand?” 

The majority seemed to grasp the idea. 
One perky little youngster in the rear, how- 
ever, raised a timid hand. 

“Please, ma’am,” he inquired, “‘couldn’t 
you take three quarts of milk from two cows?”’ 


Some Bird 


A little boy’s essay on geese: 

“A geese is a low, heavy set boid which is 
mostly ineet and feathers. His head sits on 
one side and he sits on the other. A geese 
can’t sing much on account of dampness of 
the moisture. He ain’t got no between-his- 
toes and he’s got a little balloon on his 
stomach to keep him from sinking. Some 
gooses when they gits big has curls on their 
tals and is called ganders. Ganders don’t haff 
to sit and hatch, but just eat and loaf, and 
go swimmin. If I was a goose, I’d rather be a 


gander.”’ 
KR 


A Refugee 


Judge—I cannot conceive of a meaner, 
more cowardly act than yours of deserting 
your wife. Do you realize that you are a 
deserter? 

Rastus—Well, if you all done knowed dat 
lady as Ah does, boss, yu all sho wouldn’t 
call me no deserter. Ah is a refugee—dat’s 
what Ah is. 





Jokes 


Clerk—Can you let me off tomorrow after- 
noon, sir? My wife wants me to go shopping 
with her. 

Employer—Certainly not. 
busy. 

Clerk—Thank you very much, sir. That’ll 
suit me very nicely. 


We are too 


KKK 


A Successful Teacher 


Miss Freeman was trying to make a class 
understand what a volcano was like. In 
reviewing the lesson, she drew on the black- 
board her own conception of a flaming moun- 
tain, using colored crayon with extraordinary 
effect. 

“What is it?” she asked. The pupils shook 
their puzzled heads. ‘“‘What does it look like,”’ 
pursued Miss Freeman. 

A small boy soberly answered: “It looks 


like hell, ma’am.” 
*4* 


A Funny Tail 


Teacher—“‘Now, 
anecdote?” 

Pupil—‘“‘A short, funny tale.” 

Teacher—“Give me a sentence with the 
word anecdote.” 

Pupil—“‘A rabbit has four legs an’ an 
anecdote.”’ 


Tommy, what is an 


KE 


Environment 


Janitor (to child): ‘‘Wot, Willie, did I hear 
you say ‘ain’t’? And your mother for ten 
years scrubbin’ the floors in de English 


room!”’ 
AX 


A “Planter” 


Billy: So your father is a southern planter? 
Betty: Yes, he’s an undertaker in Atlanta. 


*4% 


A Long Wait 


The pompous stranger stalked into the 
office and demanded to see the manager. 

“T’m sorry, but he’s not here,” replied the 
clerk. ‘‘Is there anything I can do?” 

“No,” snapped the visitor. “I never deal 
with underlings. I’ll wait until the manager 
returns.”’ 

“Very well, take a seat,” said the clerk. 

About an hour later the man became im- 
patient. ‘‘How much longer do you think the 
manager will be?”’ he demanded. 

“‘Nearly a fortnight,’’ was the reply. 
went away for his vacation this week.” 


“He 
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— SHERWOOD’S ACCOUNTANCY 
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In more than 
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ore ~ ili 
Unit I — FUNDAMENTALS 
Any one or all may be used OF ACCOUNTING 
following elementary ac- Unit If — CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 
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each unit. OF AUDITING 
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Me Gactuweses 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets — Cincinnati, Ohio 


Address Replies to . | 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced teacher with B. A., A. M., Ph. D. 
and D. B. A. degrees desires position. Successful 
organizer and executive. Past record an open 
book. Address, No. 151. 





Young man, 28 years of age, university educa- 
tion, eight years experience as teacher, solicitor, 
and office manager, seeks connection with repu- 
table business school at approximately one-half 
the salary usually paid for teachers with com- 
parable qualifications. Reasons will be given to 
bona fide inquirers. Have taught bookkeeping, 
accounting, arithmetic, office practice, law, 
salesmanship, economics, English, correspond- 
ence. Successful as solicitor. Address, No. 152. 





Young man, 30, a teacher of all business sub- 
jects, wishes a position as head of commercial 
department or teacher of Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping and other allied subjects. 
Have seven years teaching experience—three years 
in public school and four in business school. 
Have four years of practical experience. Best of 
references. Address, No. 153. 





Young man, 25, single, has had seven years 
business experience, holds a B. S. degree in com- 
mercial education from a New York institution, 
and can teach bookkeeping, commercial law, 
commercial geography, business mathematics 
and junior business training. Have had practice 
teaching in the New York City school system. 
Would teach either in a business or public school. 
Excellent references. Reasonable salary. Ad- 
dress, No. 154 





Administrative director, superintendent, or 
— head; aggressively successful practi- 
cal and pedagogical experience in private and 
public secondary, vocational and university 
schools; invites a detailed offer. Address, No. 155. 





Young lady, 32, ten years’ experience as com- 
mercial teacher and bookkeeper-accountant. 
Business university graduate with extra work in 
auditing and accounting. Capable of handling 
classes in 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg 
Shorthand and all allied subjects. Investment 
considered. Would consider position as book- 
keeper-accountant and can furnish bond and 
testimonials. Address, No. 156. 





An experienced commercial teacher desires to 
make connection with a reliable business college. 
Can furnish best of references. Available im- 
mediately, either as employee, partner, or will 
buy a working interest in a well-established 
school if reasonable. Prefer west or northwest. 
Address, No. 157. 





Young man, 25, well-qualified to teach all 
commercial subjects, wishes to make connections 
with reliable private commercial school. Taught 
public school three years, Y.M.C.A. night school 
one year. Willing to solicit, and to start at asmall 
salary until worth is proven. Address, No. 158. 





Connection wanted with a reliable business 
college. Have had twenty years experience as a 
teacher, manager and owner. Teach all subjects 
taught in regular business college work. Expert 
penman. Wife also available for stenographic 
department. Both have had office experience. 
Available now. Address, No. 159. 





Superintendent of thirty-teacher public school, 
who has to retire for a year on account of his 
health, will consider light teaching work in book- 
keeping and commercial law with just enough 
salary to keep him and small son in living ex- 
penses. Address, No. 160. 





Man, with M. A. degree, eighteen years teach- 
ing experience in high schools and business 
colleges, wants position with high school or 
reliable business college. State life certificate. 
Would consider buying an interest. Best of 
references as to character and ability. Have had 
practical business experience. Can teach all 
a subjects; also solicit. Address, 

oO. s 


Position wanted: Young man, 30, with uni- 
versity degree in accounting, graduate of business 
school and normal! college. Well qualified to teach 
all commercial subjects. Eight years’ experience. 
Can take charge of commercial department. 
Formerly principal of progressive business school. 
Best of references. Available at once. Any rea- 
sonable offer will be accepted. Address, No. 177. 





Experienced lady teacher wants position as 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Secretarial subjects. Address, No. 178. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Have small school for sale. Best location where 
conditions are above the average. Equipment is 
new and of good quality. Takes very little money 
to handle. Want to sell at once on account of 
wife’s health. Would trade for a small school in 
a high, dry climate. This is an excellent proposi- 
tion for two or three people. Address, No. 168. 





Well-established business school in New York 
City area. References given and required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for live wire. Address, No. 169. 





Small, well-established secretarial school for 
sale. Located in best section of a large city. 
Owner moving out of state and will sacrifice to 
right person. Address, No. 170. 


One of the best business college propositions 
in the United States for sale. One-third, two- 
thirds, or all of the 150 shares of stock outstanding 
can be purchased right. Present enrollment over 
100 students and little affected by business con- 
ditions. Address, No. 171. 


A well-equipped business college in one of the 
larger Southwestern cities. Five hundred dollars 
down, balance out of twenty percent of cash 
receipts. Address, No. 172. 
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Third interest in New York State Business 
College. Present enrollment 200. School is well- 
equipped and has splendid contacts with business 
firms and high schools. No outstanding debts. 
Prefer man familiar with field work. For details, 
address, No. 173. 





California business college. Marvelous quarters 
and location. Very low rent with exceptional 
lease. Owner must go East. If you want some- 
thing good, here it is. Address, No. 174. 





On account of illness, a splendid small school 
in most ot ag section of North Carolina can 
be bought for $3,000. Reputation A-1; ideal for 
man and wife. 119,000 people within radius of 
twenty-five miles. Five years’ lease, good equip- 
ment, new school rooms. Those really interested 
will not be disappointed. Address, No. 175. 


A well-equipped and established business col- 
lege for sale in a Southern city of 21,000 popula- 
tion. The only school here, has no debts, a fine 
territory to draw from, and enjoys the full con- 
fidence and endorsement of the high school, all 
business men, the banks, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. .Will stand rigid investigation. A cash 
proposition. Address, No. 176. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


SCHOLARSHIP SALESMAN WANTED: Have a 
good proposition for a good salesman. Will pay 
high rate of commission. School located in 
Central part of U. S. Conditions are very good and 
business easy to get. Competition very light. 
Worker can easily clear one hundred weekly. 
Address, No. 163. 





Wanted experienced business college salesman 
—one who is willing to work on a small salary and 
commission basis. Institution desiring the 
services of salesman has been in business for 
forty-five years. Address, No. 164. 


SOLICITOR WANTED. College in Southern 
state. School is up-to-date. Good reputation. 
A-1 faculty. Good territory. Must own car and 
work on commission. School has three teachers. 
Address, No. 165. 





Registrar wanted at once by an old, well- 
established business college in good territory. 
Must be able to teach, sell residence courses as 
well as extension, and organize andjhandle field 
force. Address, No. 166. 





WANTED—A number one business college 
solicitor for the months of June, July and August. 
Address, No. 167. 

Newly established commercial school on East 
Coast of Florida desires the services of lady 
instructor—one who is willing to make small 
investment and become part owner. Splendid 
opportunity as proprietor is alone and needs the 
services of a competent lady teacher. Address, 
No. 179. 

WANTED—All-around business college man 
who can teach 20th Century Accounting, Gregg 
Shorthand, solicit, and who is capable of taking 
full charge of a school part of the time. Must 
purchase a half interest and must have at least 
$1,000 cash. Only school in one of the best 
southern cities with a population of 46,000. 
Owner has another business that demands part 
of his time. Address, No. 180. 


Burroughs Electric Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine for sale at reasonable price for cash. 

| This is a Combination Bank and Com- 

mercial machine, suitable for teaching 

Used in 

Practically 

| 


purposes, ledger posting, etc. 
department but two months. 
new. Address, No. 162. 











For training in office 


procedure and practices 


FUNDAMENTALS of 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By LOSO and HAMILTON 


Recommended for an advanced 
course that will organize and con- 
solidate the knowledge gained 
from previous commercial courses. 
It includes a study of office 
organization, duties, machines, 


and equipment. 


Obtainable with a work book. 


¥ 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY by Staples and York gains and 
holds interest. Man is studied in relation 
to his geographic environment. Industry 
is man-made, but the student is shown 
how the success of industry depends on 
man’s environment. For every cause the 


student is shown an effect. Interesting 





problems and projects require students 
to apply the principles studied. » » » 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 








aaa TRIED Le SEER ES ROT HE, 


Divided into 
three parts 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 
MATERIAL FACTORS 
REGIONAL FACTORS 














CMake ‘Your 
(ourse Effective 





COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters 


and Pomeroy will make your course 


interesting — effective. It will inject life into 
the class. It is realistic because the problems 
are selected from actual court records. The 
authors have been careful to use simple dic- 
tion and non-technical terms. It is written in 
the language of the student. It is as inter- 
esting as fiction. Achievement tests may be 


obtained to stimulate further interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 














FOR 

SOCTAL 
ADJUSTMENT 
IN A BLISINESS WORLD 











GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


By CRABBE and SLINKER 


Education is a process of adjustment. The study of 
business has a social as well as a practical vocational 
value. GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING prepares 
pupils to become more intelligent consumers and 
more efficient producers. It is recommended for the 
first course in business in the eighth or ninth grade. 
Obtainable for a one-semester or a one-year course, 


with optional work books and achievement tests. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





